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ancient Greece. If all that doesn't prove too exhausting we'll then set sail for the New 
World and a lost city - assuming we don't get stranded along the way! 
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Medieval Muslim minds who revolutionised medicine, 


rom the 8th century CE, while Europe 

descended into the Dark Ages, the 

Islamic world excelled at philosophy, 

science and mathematics. Known 

as the Islamic Golden Age, this era 
coincided with the rise of the Abbasid Caliphate, 
which ruled most of the Muslim world from 
Baghdad, in what is now Iraq, from 750 to 
1258. Centrally located between Europe and 
Asia, Baghdad became a hub for trade and the 
exchanging of brilliant ideas. The city's scholars 
translated Ancient Greek and Roman writers into 
Arabic, as well as texts from Persia, India and 
China. However, rather than simply preserving 
or imitating these great works, Islamic thinkers 
expanded on them, making incredible advances 
and spreading this knowledge throughout the 


mathematics and more 





Muslim world - all the way from modern-day 
Pakistan to Moorish Spain. 

The Islamic Golden Age gave us many concepts 
that we take for granted today. For example, most 
mathematical and scientific words beginning with 
‘al’ indicate an Islamic origin, so algebra, the star 
Algol and chemical compounds like alkali and - 
perhaps surprisingly, considering it is generally 
considered haram (‘forbidden’) for Muslims 
- alcohol. Even the way we count is thanks to 


Muslim mathematicians. The Romans had no 
value or symbol for O; this was invented in India 
and spread west by Islamic mathematicians. The 
English word ‘zero’ also comes from the Arabic 
‘sift’ (from which we also get the word ‘cipher’. 
The Golden Age was brought to an end after 
500 years by Genghis Khan's grandson, Hulagu 
Khan. The Mongol sacked Baghdad, killed the 
Abbasid Caliph Al-Musta’sim and burned down 
the city’s great library and scientific buildings. 
However, much of the knowledge of this era 
survived in the wider Islamic culture. From the 
llth century, Moorish scholars began translating 
much of this work from Arabic into Latin 
so Europeans could understand it. Here, we 
celebrate ten intellectuals whose impact on the 
world is still being felt 1,000 years later. 








10 icons of the Islamic Golden Age 
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Abu Bakr 


The caliph who commissioned the Qur'an 


Also known as al-Siddiq, Abt Bakr was the Prophet Muhammad's trusted 
companion. After the founder of Islam's death, Abii Bakr was appointed the first 
caliph - the chief Muslim civil and religious ruler. During his brief reign from 632-34, 
he suppressed tribal politics and religious uprisings to bring central Arabia under 
Muslim control. Under his rule the Muslim conquests of Iraq and Syria began, but his 
greatest contribution to Islam far exceeds territorial gains. 

Most non-Muslims don't realise that the Prophet Muhammad did not write the 
Qur'an. The story of its revelation is that when the Angel Gabriel (Jibril in Arabic and 
yes, the same one from the Bible) visited the Prophet, Muhammad had to memorise 
what he was told. In turn, Muhammad relayed the holy word to crowds, and his 
followers were also expected to commit the knowledge to memory. However, Abt 
Bakr understood that his empire was far too large to spread the word of the Prophet 
through oral tradition alone. Worse still, the death of several Qur'an reciters at the 
Battle of Yamama risked parts of the sacred scripture being lost 
entirely. As a result Abd: Bakr had Muhammad's revelations 
formally written down and codified shortly before he Wounded 
died, producing the cornerstone of Arabic literature. 
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Abu al-Qasim 


The greatest surgeon of the Middle Ages 


Al-Qasim lived in Al-Andalus, a region that today is central and southern Spain. It is a 
reminder of how far-reaching the Islamic caliphate was. It was here that al-Qasim practised 
new forms of medicine and his findings are preserved in his masterwork, Kitab al-Tasrif, a 
30-volume encyclopaedia of medical information, experiments and practices. 

Al-Qasim was not only the first to observe that haemophilia was hereditary (along 

with other breakthroughs in medicine), but he also designed new surgical instruments, 
including ones to remove debris from the ear and 

nose and another to inspect the interior of the z ees 
urethra and remove kidney stones. LIBER THEORICAE 

At a time when head wounds were left to self- 
heal or degenerate, al-Qasim was interested in 
treating them. One of his most impressive feats was 
to remove fluid from the brain with no resulting 
infection, a challenge even to modern doctors. His 
practices were concurrent with the time in Anglo- 
Saxon England when bloodletting was common and, 
if the patient bled too much, the wound might even 
be blocked with horse-dung. 

That's not to say everything he wrote would make 
medical sense now. In the Kitab al-Tasrif there's 
Al-Qasim once hung Pa a section about cosmetics and makeup, which 
Meat in different P allegedly argues (in his own words) that these are 
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Jabir ibn Hayyan 


This Persian alchemist put 
experimentation at the heart 
of research 


The Persian polymath Abii Misa 
Jabir ibn Hayyan has nearly 3,000 
treatises, texts and articles credited 
to him, on topics ranging from 
music and medicine to grammar 
and geometry. This is a suspiciously 
large body of work, and some 
modern scholars think only about 
half of those accredited to him are 
actually his. Even so, it's a sign of 


aa = : Jabir's influence and standing that 
SATCU BNC these other works were assumed 
Moe Me on cis ‘ 

to be his as well. 


Jabir is regarded as the father of Arabic chemistry, in which 
he showed surprising scientific rigor. Jabir invented over 20 
types of laboratory equipment (including the alembic and 
retort), described specific processes to distil wine and sulphuric 
acid, and began classifying elements into different categories, 
arguably foreshadowing the periodic table. Most significantly 
of all, he emphasised the importance of experimentation in 
his scientific research. 

After Jabir's death, a mutilated version of his work was 
published in Europe under the Latinised name of Geber. Called 
the Summa Perfectionis Magisterii (The Sum of Perfection), the 
book became the most famous book on alchemy of the Middle 
Ages. While Jabir certainly tried to find the philosopher's stone 
- a mythic compound that could bestow eternal life - the father 
of Arabic chemistry was in another league to the many mystics 
and charlatans that have invoked his name ever since. 
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the equivalent nowadays of receiving both the Nobel Prizes for Literature and Physics 
at the same time. However, it is his book The Compendious Book on Calculation by 
Completion and Balancing that elevates his status to the likes of Euclid in terms of 
mathematical prowess. In it he presents a systematic solution to linear and quadratic 
equations, the first person to do so. It was the power of Arabic numbers rather than 
Latin numerals that allowed far more complex 
mathematics to develop, which helped in the 
study of other areas of science. Another of his 
texts, Astronomical Tables, proved to be a 
turning point in Islamic astronomy. Prior to Over 100 stars 
Al-Khwarizmi, Muslim astronomers had only nal date sky have 
translated the works of others, but now G 
they made their own discoveries. pron el 
Arabic names, 
including many 


of the brightest. 
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Al-Farabi 
This scholar was a great preserve}, 
but only the ‘second teacher’ 


The writings of the Romans and Greeks were not preserved in Latin by the church and then 
rediscovered in the Renaissance. In reality, many of these masterworks of philosophy, mathematics 
and science were translated by Muslim scholars and spread throughout the land. The European = SSS= mone, 
translations were actually from the Arabic, not from the original Greek and Latin. t tm 
One of the most prolific of these Arabic scholars was Al-Farabi, also known as Alpharabius 
and Avennasar in the West. Not only did he translate texts, he 
wrote treatises on them, often building on concepts, most notably 
Aristotle's. He could even be said to be a Neo-Platonist. He wrote 
philosophical treaties in the East at a time when intellectual 
activities in the West consisted largely of copying of the Gospels. 
To learned Islamic scholars, Aristotle was referred to as the ‘first 
teacher’, such was the standing of this pagan thinker in the Muslim 
world. As a result of his work based on Aristotle's concepts, my 
Al-Farabi was nicknamed ‘the second teacher’. £ ee pacmpateren 
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|-RKhalil ibn Ahmad 


The author of the first Arabic dictionary 


Al-Khalil was a man who studied the Arabic language and was instrumental in 
standardising it. This is important, because while Latin was the lingua franca 

of Medieval Europe, Arabic was the common tongue of the Middle East. But 
regional variations were widespread, which could cause confusion. Full name 
Abd ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Khalil ibn Ahmad al-Farahidi al-Azdi, the philologist's work 
resulted in the first Arab language dictionary (possibly the first dictionary ever) 
about 1,000 years before Samuel Johnson wrote his famous compendium of 
English. Al-Khalil's rhythms and rules have since set the standard for the pace of 
the Arabic language and of Arabic poetry too. 

Al-Khalil was so important to regulating the language that he became a 
household name across the Arab world in his own lifetime. However, he had 
other talents and was well versed in astronomy, mathematics, Islamic law and 
musical composition. He also wrote a book on cryptography, the study of codes 
and ciphers. Encryption had been used to hide the meaning of messages since 
the time of the Ancient Greeks, but it may have been thanks to ‘modern’ Islamic 

\ mathematics and numbers that codes were able to make a leap forwards in 
SPR. Ve arcu terms of complexity. It is small wonder then that Al-Khalil is widely regarded as 
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Great minds 


Lubna worked at the caliph’s 


The genius slave girl 


Lubna of Cordoba had it very tough. As a slave living in Al-Andalus, 
she was probably a non-Muslim because the Qur'an forbids making 
slaves of Muslims. While it was standard practice to have slaves 
convert to Islam, making it a bit of a hypocritical situation, nobody 
seemed to notice for about 1,000 years. On top of her lowly status 
as a slave, being a woman meant she had far fewer rights than 
her male counterparts. So with this incredibly harsh start in life, it 
is amazing that she became Caliph Al-Hakam II's poet, scribe and 
secretary. She could only have achieved this with self-taught reading 
and writing skills because slave girls didn't receive schooling. 
Lubna’s first love was always books and learning, which led to her 
role as the head of the Royal Library of Cordoba, one of the largest 
libraries in the world at that time. By ensuring a regular supply of 
new acquisitions, the library had around half a million texts, books 
and manuscripts when she died. According to a contemporary 
scholar, “There were none in the Umayyad palace as noble as her.” 
Little more is known about her. 
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Avicenna 


The prolific Persian polymath 


Ibn Sina, or Avicenna as he's known in the West, was a physician, 
astronomer and writer. In his lifetime he is thought to have written 
around 450 works, of which about 240 have survived. In his 
philosophical pursuits Avicenna pondered the biggest question: what is 
the nature of our being? He broke this down between essence (Mahiat) 
and existence (Wujud). In his search for truth he quotes Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, which led to criticism from some quarters about his 
reliance on non-Muslim thinkers. He ignored their grumbles. 

Then there is his rather misleadingly titled text, The Book of Healing, 
which has nothing to do with medicine. Divided into four parts, it covers 
logic, natural sciences, mathematics (including arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy and music) and metaphysics. Nonetheless, Avicenna is 
best remembered as a physician. He wrote a five-volume medical 
encyclopaedia called The Canon of Medicine, which suggested a concept 
of germ theory about 1,000 years before it became accepted by the 
medical establishment. The book became a standard text in the Islamic 
world and Europe up to the 18th century. 
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The explorer with the world at his feet 


When it comes to great explorers, Marco Polo and Christopher Columbus come to 
mind, but both of these men’s travels pale in comparison to the life of Ibn Battuta. 
His years of travel were summarised in his book A Gift to Those Who Contemplate 
the Wonders of Cities and the Marvels of Travelling. \n it he describes how he got 
the travel bug on his pilgrimage (hajj) to Mecca when he travelled from Morocco to 
modern-day Saudi Arabia, a trip that should have lasted about a year and a half. He 
would not return home for a quarter of a century. 

After completing his pilgrimage, Ibn Battuta toured Egypt then the Middle 
East, seeing Baghdad when it was still a shadow of its former self following its 
destruction at the hands of the Mongols some 70 years earlier (this event is often 
seen as the end of the Islamic Golden Age). From there he continued eastwards 
through Persia, eventually reaching China. He also 
visited the Philippines, Indonesia, Vietnam, India 
and the African Horn. Later in life he went 
west into Spain. It is estimated he travelled 
about 75,000 miles in his lifetime. 
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Ibn al-Haytham 


The scientist who had a keen 
eye for detail 


Ibn al-Haytham’'s fields were mathematics, astronomy and physics. 
He believed that a hypothesis must be proved by observable 

results from experiments based on confirmable procedures and/or 
mathematical evidence. This is exactly how science works and is now 
simply called the ‘scientific method’, but Ibn al-Haytham identified it 
about 500 years before Renaissance scientists. 

Another hugely influential work is his huge treatise on optics, 
Kitab al-Manazir (Book of Optics). At the 
time there were two different theories 
about how light and the eye worked. He 
showed through experiment that light 
travels in straight lines and that the eye 
works with light falling on it. He also 
invented a type of camera obscura, the 
theory of which already existed in China 
but had yet to reach Europe. 

Ibn al-Haytham also wrote a book 
titled Doubts about Ptolemy, which 
was a scientific dissection and rebuttal 
of some of his works. Ibn al-Haytham 
was peer reviewing, carrying out 
scientific methods and learning from 
observations. It's hard not to argue that 


he was the world's first proper scientist. A diagram of the 
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MARVELLOUS MEDICS 


Meet ten men and women who had a lasting impact 
on medicine in the medieval world 


Widely hailed as ‘the father of modern surgery’, 
Al-Zahrawi was the greatest surgeon of the Islamic 
Golden Age. In roughly the year 1000 he completed 
his 30-volume illustrated medical encyclopaedia, 
ALTasrif. which was intended for medical students. 
Documenting Al-Zahrawi's almost 50 years of 
medical experience, it discussed human anatomy 
and the pathology of diseases, among other topics. It 
was influential on the development of both Islamic 
and European medicine and surgery, remaining as 
the standard textbook in medical universities for 
500 years. Aside from his encyclopaedia, Al-Zahrawi 
holds the distinction of introducing around 200 new 
surgical instruments to the medieval world. 





PAUL OF AEGINA 


Paul was one of the most prominent physicians 
of the Byzantine period. He studied medicine in 
Alexandria, Egypt, and was also exposed to Arabic 
medicine through his travels to the Middle East. 
He wrote The Epitome of Medicine, comprising of 
seven books on various subjects including hygiene 
and toxicology, combining the work of Hippocrates 


A a 


Regularly cited as one of the most significant 
physicians of the Islamic Golden Age, 
Avicenna wrote hundreds of works, many of 





and Galen with new medical procedures such as 
cauterisation. It was highly influential and remained 
as the standard guide for medicine and surgery for 
800 years. 





ANNA KOMNENE 


Byzantine princess Anna Komnene 

studied medicine from an early age, 
eventually developing a reputation as 

a good physician. Her father, Emperor 
Alexios I, placed Komnene in charge of 

a large hospital, as well as an orphanage, 

in the capital Constantinople. While in this 
role it is believed that she treated thousands 
of patients, and she was also known to 
teach medicine in various other hospitals. 
Interestingly, Komnene was deemed to be 
an expert in gout and personally treated her 
father when he suffered attacks. 





which were dedicated to medicine. His most 
famous was the encyclopaedia The Canon 
of Medicine, which remained in 
use until the 17th century as 
one of the world's most 
authoritative and famous 
medical textbooks. 
PNB eos EAN 
influenced by the work 
of Greek physician 
Galen, combined with 
Persian and Indian 
medicines. Although 
the majority of it has now 
been debunked by modern 
medical science, Avicenna 
provided great insight into areas 
such as anatomy and symptoms and is often 
touted as a founder of preventive medicine. 





IBN aT NN US Lay 


Ibn Zuhr was considered the most renowned 
physician of Muslim Spain. Born into a family 
of physicians, he trained in medicine from an 
early age and was introduced to the works 

of Hippocrates and Galen by his father, who 
made him swear the Hippocratic oath. He 
notably wrote the Kitab al-Taysi, focusing on 
clinical descriptions and diagnosis of diseases, 
at the request of his contemporary Averroes, 
to serve as a companion to the latter's medical 
encyclopaedia, Colliget. Also known for 
introducing animal testing to evaluate new 
medical procedures, Ibn Zurh's work contributed 
greatly to the development of surgery in the 
medieval world. 








MAIMONIDES 


First exposed to medicine while living in Morocco 
from 1160 to 1165, Maimonides's reputation as a 
physician earned him a place as the court physician 
to the sultan of Egypt, Saladin. Influenced by 

Greek and Arabic medicine, coupled with his own 
experiences, Maimonides wrote at least ten medical 
treatises discussing conditions such as asthma and 
pneumonia. His work is credited with spreading 
medical knowledge among the Jewish community 
during the Middle Ages. 











HILDEGARD VON BINGEN 


Hildegard was a Benedictine nun who was known 
for her holistic approach to healing and herbal 
remedies. She was the author of the nine-volume 
Physcia and the five-volume Causae et Curae, which 
between them covered a range of topics including 
human physiology, the medicinal properties of 
plants and herbal treatments. While it remains 
unknown exactly where Hildegard studied medicine, 
her writing suggests that she was familiar with folk 
medicine, Arabic medicine and the work of Galen. 





AVERROES 


Averroes, a physician at the royal Almohad court, 
was celebrated for his insight and knowledge in the 
field of medicine. He created a number of medical 
works, the most important of which was his 
first, the encyclopaedia Book of Generalities About 
Medicine, which he wrote in 1162. Also known by its 
Latin name, Colliget, it was split into seven books 
that discussed a range of topics, including anatomy, 
hygiene and therapy. The Colliget was focused on 
the theoretical bases of medicine and summarised 
the work of Galen, earning Averroes recognition 
in the Latin medical world. 


IBN AL-NAFIS 


Ibn al-Nafis made one of the 

biggest medical discoveries 

of the Medieval world 

when he correctly described 

pulmonary circulation, with 

blood moving from the right 

side to the left side of the heart 

through the lungs. This contradicted 

the traditionally accepted view of Galen, 

where blood seeped from the right to the left 
ventricle through the chamber walls - it would take 
European scholars another three centuries to prove 
Ibn al-Nafis correct. He also predicted the existence 
of coronary 
and capillary 


circulations 
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discovered, PNiccmmsiaplenya need ie in Montpellier, Paris 
proving that and Bologna, Chauliac practised as a physician 
he was a in Lyon and served as the personal surgeon to 
physician far three Popes of the Avignon Papacy. 

ahead of his He wrote the Chirurgia Magna, in which he 
own time. discussed a variety of medical treatments and 
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work of Galen. The Chirurgia Magna quickly 
became one of the most important surgical 
textbooks in the Medieval world and remained 
as such for almost 400 years. 
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From experiments to inquisition, discover the Renaissance scientist's iconic clash 
with the pope and how he proved that the Earth goes around the Sun 


alileo Galilei was never destined for a life as an 

astronomer and physicist. Ironically, he attended 

school at the local monastery and after this had 

been well on his way for a future as a doctor. His 
father Vincenzio had high hopes for his son and arranged for 
him to study medicine at the University of Pisa from 1581. In 
spite of this Galileo never cared for biology, developing a far 
greater interest in philosophy and mathematics. Against the 
protestations of his father he promptly switched subjects and 
never looked back. 

Studying hard for four years, Galileo left university without 
a degree and turned his hand to private tutoring. During this 
time he wrote his short treatise, Cosmography, which he used 
to teach his students about the mysterious celestial bodies. 
Cosmography adhered to the widely accepted, traditional 
geocentric philosophies of Aristotle and Ptolemy, which placed 
Ltn t-te g Lc MelmMO LO Loe 

He soon moved on from his tutoring career and returned to 
the University of Pisa in 1589, where he spent the next three 
years as the professor of mathematics. It is likely that this is 
when he succeeded in disproving Aristotle's theory that objects 
of different mass fall at different speeds, though whether 
Galileo actually tested this by dropping balls off the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa is disputed, as the only record we have of it is a 
biography written by his pupil Vincenzo Viviani in 1717. 

Unfortunately, his unconventional beliefs made Galileo 
unpopular, so his contract at the university was not renewed. 
He moved once again in 1592 and travelled north to Padua, 
where he assumed a new, higher-paid position as a professor of 
mathematics at the city's university. Here, Galileo really began 
to hone his research. He conducted a number of experiments, 
many of which were in the field of mechanics. 

Starting in 1602, he made some of the first scientific 
observations regarding pendulums. He also uncovered the 
principle of isochronism, where a pendulum would take the 
same time to complete a swing regardless of how big that 
swing was. Ultimately, this led to the invention of the accurate 
mechanical clock in 1656 - a device humanity came to rely on. 


After a few years of dedicating his time to his experiments 
everything changed. In 1609 Galileo heard rumours that a 
device that could make distant objects appear close had been 
invented in the Netherlands: the telescope. Once he learned 
that it had been simply made with just a tube and a lens on 
both ends, he immediately set out to re-create one for himself. 
His initial versions ranged in magnifying power, up to eight 
times, but by 1610 he had developed a telescope that could 
be magnified 20 times - far more powerful than the original, 
rudimentary invention. 

Armed with his telescope, the possibilities open to Galileo 
were endless. Just between 1609 and 1610 alone he discovered 
mountains on the Moon, the four satellites of Jupiter and 
Tae lanT=coU f= 1eM amNY AVA Re) 1A oleM UNM LIKCIRIaL a 
phases of Venus and (mistakenly) believed that he had found 
two ‘ears’ that accompanied Saturn. Although he did not realise 
it, Galileo had actually observed Saturn's iconic ring, which 
would first be confirmed in 1656. 
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Galileo before the Holy 
Office in the Vatican, 
after the Inquisition 
condemned him 


Galileo's drawings 
of the phases and 
surface of the 
Moon from Sidereus 
Nuncius, 1610 
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Galileo's célestial discoveries, coupled with his mathematical ~ 

genius, placed him fightyear$ ahead of his contemporaries. His 

sudden fame came at a'time when the Copernican Revolution 
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This theory became Mae Cwarslees sip (ico) an MCC = 
‘hélios’, meaning ‘sun’), and contradicted the notion that the 
universe revolved around our planet, or geocentrism (from 

‘ge’ meaning ‘Earth’). As Galileo was making his own celestial 
observations German astronomer Johannes Kepler was also 
conducting significant research in the field. 

Kepler's Astronomia Nova was published in 1609 after his 
decade-long research into the motion of Mars. One of the 
most momentous works to ever grace the world of science, 
not only did Kepler conclude that orbital paths were elliptical 
and not circular, he also argued that his findings supported 
heliocentrism. With his telescope, Galileo's revolutionary 
research was about to prove that Copernicanism was not just a 
hypothesis - it was reality. 

Galileo decided to share his new discoveries, starting with 
his book Sidereus Nuncius in 1610. Also known by its English 
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his celebrity profile to new heights. That same year he was 
appointed to the prestigious position of court mathematician 
to Cosimo II de’ Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, one of his 
former pupils. However, Starry Messenger also attracted a lot of 
criticism. Galileo's conclusion that it was the Sun at the centre 
of the universe was not accepted by the Catholic Church, the 
most powerful institution in Italy - it steadfastly supported the 
traditional geocentric views of Aristotle and Ptolemy. 

But all was not yet lost for Galileo. He was not confronted 
with total opposition to his astronomical findings - for instance, 
Jesuit astronomers managed to repeat his observations 
themselves. Galileo even had a few admirers from the Church, 
most notably Cardinal Maffeo Barberini. Despite being faced 
with all the evidence, the Church refused to reconcile with the 
Copernican model. Some astronomers within the Church, such 
as the Jesuits, advocated the Tychonic system, developed by 
astronomer Tycho Brahe, which mathematically supported 
Galileo's research but also maintained the status quo. According 
to Brahe, the Sun and Moon revolved around the Earth but the 
other planets orbited the Sun - a mix of the two theories. 

Infinitely frustrated that his evidence was being ignored, 
Galileo refused to back down. He campaigned incessantly in 
favour of Copernicus’ theories and clashed with theologians, 
who desperately clung to their geocentric views. Even though 
he provoked attention, his combative behaviour backfired and 
the Jesuits turned their back on him. Now the Catholic Church 
decided that it had let Galileo run wild long enough - it was 
time to put its foot down. 

What followed was one of the most momentous events in 
history regarding the tentative relationship between religion 
and science: the ‘Galileo Affair’. In 1616, the Roman Catholic 
Inquisition investigated Galileo's work, for which he was being 
accused of heresy. A group of theologians were asked to 
assess the theory of heliocentrism that Galileo had so defiantly 
defended and whether it held any merit. 

Of course, the theologians’ primary task was the defence of 
the Catholic Church and the Bible and less than a week later 
the judgement was passed. They announced that heliocentrism 
contradicted the Holy Scriptures and thus Copernicanism 
amounted to heresy. No sooner had the verdict been delivered 
than Galileo was ordered to stop his support for the theory, 
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16th century, shaking Western Christianity to:its core. In order 
to maintain its authority during a time of great instability, the 
Catholic Church gripped onto tradition much tighter than they 
ever had before. 

The last thing the papacy needed was Galileo advocating 
for Copernicanism, which not only threatened the traditional 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures but also the authority of the 
Church itself. This was both a dangerous and sensitive time to 
go up against Catholicism, as Galileo had discovered. However, 
despite the ban, he was still allowed to discuss Copernicus’ 
theories on the strict condition that he treated them in a purely 
hypothetical sense. 

Quietly waiting for the whole debacle to subside, Galileo 
continued his work. Despite the controversy, he had not 
wavered from his support for heliocentrism, but by this point he 
was in his 50s and suffering from recurring periods of ill health, 
which made his research slow down significantly. 

Then in 1623, seven years after his condemnation, it appeared 
that Galileo's luck was finally about to change. His long-time 
friend and supporter Cardinal Barberini - who had valiantly 
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defended him during the Inquisition - was elected to the 

head of the Catholic Church as Pope Urban VIII. Galileo was 
ecstatic. Although he was still banned from openly advocating 
heliocentrism, he believed that with his friend as the head of the 
Catholic Church the opportunity to have his research accepted 
was now within his grasp. 

With renewed vigour, Galileo started to work on a new book, 
which compared the Copernican and Ptolemaic systems. He 
received permission from the pope to do so during a visit to 
Rome in 1624 under the condition that Copernicanism would 
be treated purely as a theoretical hypothesis. After receiving 
approval from the watchful Vatican censors in 1630, Galileo 
finally published his Dialogue on the Two Chief World Systems 
i AWVOM F-ck oP 

Dialogue consisted of a series of conversations between three 
characters, Salviati, Sagredo and Simplicio. Salviati, a Copernican 
scientist, argues in favour of Galileo's theory, while Sagredo 
acts as an impartial scholar. Simplicio supports geocentrism 
and is depicted by Galileo as an idiot, emphasised by Simplicio's 
derogatory name, which translates to ‘simpleton’ in Italian. After 
years of struggle, Galileo's ambition had finally been achieved. 
His defence of Copernicus was printed in black and white for 
the world to see. He had deviously disregarded the stipulation 
that heliocentrism must be portrayed as mere theory - and he 
had even managed to do it all with the Church's approval. Galileo 
PFI -le MPM NRSC aM TEER M UMM S(O Nl ECMO al 
around the corner. 

Galileo had taken on the Catholic Church all those years ago, 
but now the battlefield was completely different. Copernicanism 
had not actually been banned until the Inquisition in 1616 and te ‘ “oe 

fi fs ‘ = ey A replica based on Galileo's design 
the issue had not been about Galileo himself, rather the threat for a pendulum clock 
heliocentrism posed to the power of the papacy. Now Galileo 
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had crossed a line by publicly promoting a theory that had*been 
officially condemned by the Church. 

To make matters worse, he had offended his powerful 
one-time ally, the pope - the one man who could have really 
helped him. When Pope Urban gave Galileo permission to write 
his Dialogue, he asked that the astronomer include his pro- 
geocentric arguments in favour of Ptolemy. Galileo's creation of 
Simplicio insinuated that, along with those who supported the 
Ptolemaic system, the head of the Church was a fool. He had 
single-handedly ensured that any help he could have received 
from Pope Urban instantly went up in smoke. 

To save face the Church needed to make an example of the 
man who was causing so much trouble. After all, if Galileo could 
openly express his support for heliocentrism, what would stop 
others from starting to voice their own interpretations of the 
Bible and its scriptures? Denounced as a heretic, Galileo was 
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summoned to Rome jin 1632 to face trial; while his Didlogue was” 
forbidden from sale. 

By now, Galileo was almost 70 years old, frail and suffering 
from poor health. It took him an exhausting five months to 
reach Rome, so his trial did not begin until February 1633. When 
he arrived, he was confined and interrogated as his accusers 
tried to coax a confession out of him. He had been charged 
with violating the 1616 injunction against him - something he 
Wi=lnT-WnnT=ala Varela eR 

The investigators hoped that by threatening Galileo with 
the prospect of torture he would soon relent and admit to his 
wrongdoings. Instead, he stayed true to his ideas and insisted 
that he had followed the rules set before him by merely 
discussing Copernicanism. He even added that his Dialogue had 
been approved by the Church itself. However, after a couple 
of months Galileo was struggling to maintain this tricky stance 


Galileo is questioned by 
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as his health continued to deteriorate. Finally, he gave in and 
told the investigators what they wanted to hear - that his 
Copernican argument had been too forceful. 

The weak and elderly scientist clung to the hope that the 
Inquisition would take pity on him, considering his age and 
condition, but he had no such luck. In June, Galileo was 
convicted of heresy and forced to publicly renounce his support 
for Copernicus’ theory and heliocentrism. At the same time, 
he also had to announce that he wholeheartedly believed in 
the Ptolemaic system, with the Earth well and truly positioned 
at the centre of the universe. Meanwhile, his Dialogue was 
officially placed on the Church's list of prohibited books. 

Galileo's punishment did not end there. Initially given life 
imprisonment, his sentence was commuted to house arrest 
and he spent the rest of his life cooped up in a Florentine villa. 
But this did not prevent him from continuing to work on his 
theories, even though he was slowly going blind. Choosing a 
less controversial topic, Galileo returned to his investigation 
into mechanics. During his last years, he wrote one of his most 
famous works, Dialogues Concerning Two New Sciences. This 
magnum opus summarised approximately three decades of 
Galileo's research in the field of physics, including his ideas on 
the laws of motion. As for the Catholic Church, it would take 
them over three centuries to admit that Galileo had been right 
Fel (eat o 

Despite the obstacles he faced, there is no doubt that Galileo 
helped to establish science in the intellectual world, even if this 
was not achieved during his lifetime. It is a testament to the 
man’s tenacity that 80 years after his death his heliocentric 
theories were eventually vindicated by another great scientific 
mind, Isaac Newton. Galileo continues to be a scientific 
inspiration to this day. In 1989 an unmanned spacecraft sent 
to study Jupiter and its moons was named after the Italian 
scientist, so his legacy lives on - even in the stars. 


Galileo Galilei, the man 
who challenged the 
Catholic Church 
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The other Renaissance hellraisers who put 
the Sun at the heart of the Solar System 


NICOLAUS COPERNICUS 
1473-1543 

It was his support for Copernicus’ theories 
that caused so much controversy for 
Galileo. Copernicus’ model of the universe 
placed the Sun at the centre rather than 
Earth and it was therefore at odds with 
geocentrism. He did not publish his 
findings, On the Revolutions of Heavenly 
Spheres, until the last year of his life, 
fearful of the criticism and religious 
objections he would face. Judging from the 
punishment Galileo faced decades later, 
Copernicus was right to be concerned. 


TYCHO BRAHE 1546-1601 
Brahe's model of the universe was 

a balancing affair. Combining the 
mathematical aspects of the Copernican 
model with the philosophical aspects of 
Ptolemy's, Brahe created the Tychonic 
system. While he agreed that the Moon 
and Sun orbited the Earth, his model 
persisted with the theory that the 

Earth remained in the centre. It was an 
acceptable system during the Galileo affair 
as it explained Galileo's observations of 
Venus while supporting geocentrism. 
Brahe was one of the last astronomers to 
make his observations without a telescope. 


JOHANNES KEPLER 1571-1630 
In 1596, Kepler created an outstanding 
defence of Copernicanism with 

his astronomical book Mysterium 
Cosmographicum. A spiritual man, he 
attempted to show that the Scriptures 
could support heliocentrism rather than 
geocentrism - and he tried to use the 
Ptolemaic model to demonstrate this. 
Kepler became Tycho Brahe's assistant, 
with Brahe influencing Kepler's work and 
his heliocentric laws of planetary motion. 
When Galileo published his Sidereus 
Nuncius, Kepler supported his findings 
and made his own telescopic observations 
with the Keplerian telescope, which he 
invented in 1611. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON 1643-1727 
Using Kepler's laws of planetary motion, 
Sir Isaac Newton developed his laws of 
motion and law of universal gravitation in 
his work Philosophiae Naturalis Principia 
Mathematica, published in 1687. This 
finally confirmed that heliocentrism, not 
geocentrism, was the correct model of the 
universe - eight decades after Galileo's 
death. Newton may have read Galileo's 
work as a student at Cambridge University, 
supplementing the teachings of Aristotle, 
which were still being taught largely as 
fact. Just like Galileo and Kepler, Newton 
built his own telescope, creating the 
world’s first reflecting telescope. 
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ntelligent, confident and daring, Ada Lovelace was a 
tech visionary who was ahead of her time. Not only 
did she write the first computer program, she also 
foresaw a digital future in which machines could 
do more than basic maths. She is held up as an inspiration 
for women in science and her life is often romanticised. But 
behind her groundbreaking achievements was a complex 
character who spent her entire life wrestling with both her 
mental and physical health before her tragic death at 36. 

Augusta Ada Byron was born in London in 1815. Her 
mother Lady Annabella Byron was a clever, upright and 
deeply religious woman. Meanwhile, her father was the poet 
Lord Byron of “mad, bad and dangerous to know” infamy. 
Ada was named after Augusta Leigh, Byron's half-sister with 
whom he was widely suspected of committing incest. 

It is perhaps no surprise that just a few weeks after 
her birth Ada’s parents separated. Lady Byron became 
exasperated with her husband's maddening behaviour. 
Finalised in March 1816, the nasty split caused an 
embarrassment in society, forcing Lord Byron to escape 
England and pursue a life abroad. He never returned to 
English soil and he died eight years later in Greece having 
never laid eyes on his daughter again. 

Lady Byron, a highly educated woman, provided her 
daughter with the same rigorous training in science and 
maths that she herself had received as a child. She hoped 
it would prevent Ada - who was energetic and inclined to 
mood swings from a young age - from following the same 
destructive path as her father. It was an unconventional 
education for a 19th-century girl but it marked Ada’s 
introduction to the scientific world. 

Ada enjoyed her education and developed a love for 
machines. Growing up during the Industrial Revolution, 
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Both a pioneer of the Computer Age and the daughter of Lord Byron, the 
world's first computer programmer was a complex character 


Written by Jessica Leggett 


she loved to study diagrams of the ingenious inventions 
that were emerging. In 1828, at the age of 12, she started 
designing her own, drawing up plans for a steam-powered 
flying machine. It was clear that from a young age Ada was 
destined to be a forward thinker. 

She continued to develop her mathematical skills despite 
the recurrent bouts of illness that she suffered from as a 
child, which plagued her 
for the rest of her life. 
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Ada contracted a nasty 
case of measles that left 
her partially paralysed 
and bed bound for almost 
a year. It took her a 
couple of years to recover 
p>)co) a ehaevee Ry seaee dha 
be able to walk again, 
albeit with crutches. 

Her studies may 
have demanded her 
attention, but Ada was 
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long before she started 
asking questions about 
her father. After all, 
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Lord Byron's daughter 
followed her wherever 
she went. Lady Byron 
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but she didn't stop Ada from reading his poetry, which she 
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allegedly found rather boring. Lady Byron's biggest fear was determined Ada wanted to further her education in Ada's ty Ate 
that her daughter had inherited the same dysfunctional ELUM OW COMM mala me Rem DANN ATI THN eG ar he 
personality that had made her ex-husband prone to King, she stated, “I find that nothing but very close and bi ae ae 
melancholy, torrid love affairs and racking up debts. intense application to subjects of a scientific nature now ae 

Even with her mother's best efforts to suppress her Byronic seem to keep my imagination from running wild.” King ns pa 
tendencies, Ada had the same disobedient streak as her allegedly agreed with his pupil that “a course of severe program Ada 
father. Aged just 17, she embarked on an affair with her tutor intellectual study” was what she needed - no doubt believing ait ‘i a 


and attempted to elope with him only to be thwarted by 
his family. Lady Byron managed to cover up the scandal, so 
Ada was luckily left relatively unscathed by her romantic 
escapades. However, judging by her pursuits in later life, this 
experience did nothing to extinguish her taste for rebellion. 
Due to her wealth and position in society, Ada had 
opportunities that were denied to the majority of other 
women. She surrounded herself with some of the foremost 
scientific thinkers of her day, including the Scottish 
astronomer and polymath Mary Somerville. Somerville 
was an ideal role model, and she fostered Ada’'s love for 
mathematics and became her tutor, all the while encouraging 
her interest in technology. 
It was through Somerville that Ada was introduced to 
mathematician and mechanical engineer Charles Babbage 
at a party in 1833, the same year in which she had tried to 
elope. He was the Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Cambridge and the inventor of the Difference 
Engine, a mechanical calculator. He demonstrated his 
partially built machine to Ada and it captivated her mind, 


sparking a friendship that became a life-long partnership. 
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On the surface, the friendship between Ada 
and Charles Babbage was certainly an unusual 
one. When they met, she was a vivacious 17 
year old while he was two decades older than 
her with a difficult personality. They formed a 
correspondence that lasted until Ada’s death 
in 1852, and their work is hailed in the world of 
computer science. But as it turns out, this unlikely 
pair did not always get along. 
When Babbage first 
conceived his Difference Engine 
it attracted the interest of the 
government, which provided 
him with funding to build it in 
1823. Unfortunately, Babbage 
came unstuck as the resources 
of his time limited his ability 
to create a functioning Engine 
and he was never able to 
complete it. Instead, he turned 
his attention to the Analytical 
Engine, which was far more 
advanced, but he couldn't 
secure government funding 
after his previous failure. 
Angered, Babbage voiced his 
criticism of the government in 
a preface he wished to add to 
Ada's translation and additional 
notes on Menabrea's article. 
Ada did not object, provided 
that Babbage signed the 
preface to make it clear that it 
was not her work. But Babbage 
wanted to leave it unsigned 
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After her marriage, Ada lived with 
William at Ockham Park in Surrey 





Ada and Babbage did not always have 
a picture-perfect partnership 





and attempted to get the publishers of the journal 
Scientific Memoirs to agree. 

However, they ruled against him and an 
infuriated Babbage demanded that Ada withdraw 
her paper before it could be published. Considering 
all of the work and effort she had put into 
the paper, Ada refused. It led to a temporary 
breakdown in relations between the two of them, 
although they eventually reconciled. 
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Great minds 


While pursing her own studies, Ada remained interested 
in Babbage's work. In 1837 he proposed a more advanced 
calculating machine, the Analytical Engine, which would 
become the forerunner to the modern computer. Three years 
later he travelled to the University of Turin to explain the 
concept of his machine. This inspired Luigi Menabrea, the 
Italian mathematician and future prime minister, to write 
Eiew-rau Ce (Mebeurssiolmaalow-Verl\An(e-l MO elalotom (Vela Uw ACCES 
asked to translate into English in 1842. 

After showing Babbage her work, he suggested that 
Ada add her own annotations to Menabrea’s article, as she 
understood his research better than most people. When Ada's 
translation was eventually published in 1843 she included 
a supplement she humbly titled Notes. However, this was a 
little more than a postscript - it was three times the length 
of Menabrea’s original article. Crucially, within those pages 
Ada included what is widely considered to be the world's first 
ever computer programme. She outlined an algorithm for the 
PWar-lhygn Cert @ ohel=4baomner-lun i (elel (cm-I Conia delcmure(@antetcmcom oe coenal 
a complex equation and thereby identify what are known as 
Bernoulli numbers. 

However, to call Ada ‘the first computer programmer’ is 
a contentious point. The Analytical Engine was not built 
during her lifetime, so her conceptualised programme was 
never properly tested. She collaborated with Babbage on her 
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What inspired you 
to tell the story 


of Ada and her 
mother’s relationship? 





| am always interested in reviewing the reputations of women 
who seem to have been unjustly treated by history. In the 
cases of Ada Lovelace and her mother, | wanted to offer a 
fresh appraisal of Lady Byron, who was known in her lifetime 
as a generous philanthropist and far-sighted educational 
reformer with the acumen of a banker and the heart of a 
dove. Ada, conversely, has been exalted in a way that has 
obscured the complex and vibrant personality of a tragically 
flawed young woman. | set out to write a mother-daughter 
study that would establish how much Ada was influenced by 
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the father she never knew and by the mother who was both 
fiercely ambitious for her clever child and terrified of the 
stresses that might overturn a delicately balanced mind. 


Ada is remembered for her work 
with Babbage and the Analytical 
Engine, but did she conduct 

any research into anything else 


during her short lifetime? 

Ada’s letters refer to other scientific papers, which were 
evidently lost or destroyed in the great conflagration that 
took place during her last weeks of life when the family were 
desperately trying to defend her name. In 1850, two years 
before her death, she was working on “light-filled drops” 


















Biographer Miranda Seymour discusses why Ada Lovelace 
continues to fascinate us today 


and seeking support from Michael Faraday, the greatest 
experimenter of the day. It was almost impossible for Ada to 
work without using a male colleague; that was the nature of 
the times. It's possible that she was working towards an early 
version of a spectroscope. 


Why do you think the incredible 
achievements of Ada have been 
overshadowed by the legacy of 
her father? 

In his own day, Byron became known as the greatest poet 
of the age. His death at Missolonghi in 1824 transformed a 


scandalous and exiled libertine into a hero. Today, his poetry 
is little read and his role in the Greek War of Independence 
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In this letter to 
Babbage from 
July 1843, Ada 
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program for 
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Babbage once dubbed Ada ‘the Enchantress of Numbers’ 
for the way she could manipulate them as if by magic. 
However, the numbers also enchanted her. Ada was a 
compulsive gambler. She devised mathematical schemes that 
she thought would give her a statistical advantage. These 
all failed spectacularly and she squandered her substantial 
fortune, reportedly losing £3,200 in one go at the Epsom 
Derby. Ada was forced to quietly pawn the Lovelace family 
jewels - twice - in order to pay her creditors. 

By 1852 it was obvious that Ada was seriously unwell 
and it’s believed that she suffered from uterine cancer, 
which unfortunately became terminal. Ada was prescribed 
cannabis by her doctors to deal with the excruciating pain 
when opiates stopped working altogether. She continued to 
correspond with friends, and it seems that in August Charles 
Dickens paid Ada a visit, reading her a passage from one 
of his novels. 

By the end of the summer Lady Byron had moved in to 
take care of her ailing daughter. In a twisted act, Lady Byron 
hid Ada’s painkillers so that the torturous agony would force 
her daughter to repent for her sinful ways. Aware that she 
was nearing the end, Ada supposedly made a confession to 
her husband. What she divulged is unknown, but it upset 
William so much that he abandoned her on her deathbed. 

Following months of suffering in unbearable pain and 
excessive bloodletting by her doctors, Ada finally passed 
away in November 1852. She was the same age as her father 
when he died, and even though she barely knew him, there 
was no denying that Ada was her father's daughter. After a 
lifetime of separation, she requested to be buried next to him 
in Nottinghamshire, much to her mother's horror. 

SDI} o)icomaaCsimcfo)lelu(eyercuamaerelcoelem-Catwioxmolnm des 
Analytical Engine were not appreciated in her lifetime. For 
over a century she was only remembered as a footnote in 
biographies of Lord Byron. But Ada’s work was republished 
in 1953 and her contribution to computing was quickly 
reevaluated. In 1979 a computer language was named in 
her honour. Today she is an idol for many women working 
in mathematics, science and engineering around the world, 
finally receiving the recognition that she always deserved. 


MIRANDA SEYMOUR 
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Great minds 





Written by Mark Fsreh ial 


Spilling the truth on the Rorschach * , 
inkblot test and how it took 
psychology into the mainstream 


hether we see two bowing 

waiters or a praying mantis, 

a giant moth or a sinister 

hooded figure, many of us 

at one time or another will 
have had our own distinct take on the striking 
imagery found in a Rorschach test. Created in 
1921 by Swiss psychiatrist Hermann Rorschach, 
the ten ambiguous images made from folded-over 
inkblots have evolved from a simple test designed 
to spot signs of schizophrenia into cultural 
iconography that has come to symbolise our 
increased fascination with psychotherapy in the 
mid- to late-2O0th century. 


SPAT 


Hermann was born in 1884 in Ziirich as the eldest 
of three children. Having lost his mother when he 
was just 12, his father, an art teacher, encouraged 
him to express himself creatively through painting 
and drawing. It was at this early age that his 
fascination with art (and particularly ink) - which 
would so influence his psychoanalysis career 
- began to show itself. As a boy the young 
Hermann was a big fan of a popular 
game called Klecksographie. The idea 
was to collect inkblot cards and make 
associations and invent stories from 
them. So great was his love for the 
game that his nickname as a young 
man was Kleck - from Tintenklecks, 
the German word for inkblot. 

As he got older he found himself 
torn between studying science and 
pursuing his artistic endeavours. He 
wrote to Ernst Haeckel, the German 
biologist who was famous for his precise 





Anexample of | 
Klecksographie 
from 1878 


’ illustrations of organisms, to ask for his advice 
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be better off in pursuing a career in 

science. While still debating his 

choices he lost his artistic influence 
after his father died, and at this 

, V: 7 Académie de Neuchatel in his native 
Pee ee Switzerland, and he continued his 

the architect ofthe | medical studies at institutions in Bern, 
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After deciding to abandon 
the idea of a career as an artist 
and pursue psychiatry, in 
1904 Rorschach headed to the 


it 


point his direction now seemed set. 


| pen to interpretation 


The zeitgeist that would give rise to Rorschach’s 
research found fallow ground in the early part 
of the 20th century, when the science itself 
was undergoing a revolution. Led by the likes 
of Freud and Jung - whose lectures Rorschach 
may have attended while a student in Ztirich 
- psychoanalysis was starting to place a great 
emphasis on the unconscious mind. 
Rorschach studied Freud's dream theories, 
while Jung told his audiences that their 
underlying stories were far more crucial to the 
field of psychology than statistical methods 


Hermann Rorschach 
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Five other tests to get in your head 


Advocated by Carl Jung, the 
tester will say a word and the 
subject will say the first thing 
the word reminds them 
of. Proponents of its use 
in psychology believe this 
type of association can 
reveal things about the test 
subject's thought processes 
and state of mind. 
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G , This is the study of the physical 
characteristics of handwriting 
iy patterns to try and identify 
the writer's psychological 
state at the time of writing. 
Its effectiveness is widely 
disputed, but advocates 
of the practice claim it can 
indicate psychological traits 
and states in the writer. 


This was a new inkblot test 
conceived by Wayne H 
Holtzman. It was first 
introduced in 1961 as a 
projective personality 
test similar to Rorschach’s 
version and was invented as 
<a ee an attempt to address some 
of the controversial issues 
within the Rorschach method. 


A subject is given a set of 
pictures of different facial 
expressions in this test 
created by Silvan Tomkins 
in the 1940s. The patient is 
then tasked with telling a 
story with them by putting 
the images in a sequence 
and writing a sentence about 
each one. 


Someone taking the 
Rorschach test 





fest 


The test subject views ambiguous 
scenes of people and is asked 
to describe various aspects of 
the scene, such as what led 
up to that situation or how 
the people in the scene are 
feeling. The descriptions are 
then evaluated to uncover 


Rorschach tested patients with the condition 
using Klecksographie inkblots. He discovered they 
responded differently to those who didn't have it. 

Honing and further developing the images, 
Rorschach apparently used the technique to study 
more than 400 subjects, including 300 mental 
patients and 100 control subjects. 

After much refinement the test consisted of ten 


or simple analytics. Meanwhile, another Swiss 
psychiatrist, Szyman Hens - whom Rorschach 
was aware of - had already been using inkblots 
to study the fantasies of his patients. Thinking 
back to the game he obsessed over as a child, 
Rorschach began to wonder why different 
people interpreted the same inkblots differently. 


Having taken an interest in schizophrenia, a term 
coined by Rorschach’s mentor Eugen Bleuler, 


inkblot images, some of which were black and 


motivations and attitudes as 
well as specific traits. 
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Carl Jung, one of the early 
influences on Rorschach 


white while some were multicoloured. In the first 
stage a patient is shown the images and is asked to 
relay what they think the card looks like. There are 
no ‘wrong’ answers, but the patients are instead 
free to interpret each image however they see 

fit. In the second phase Rorschach would ask for 
elaboration on why they saw certain things. 
Rorschach argued that when a person is shown 

an ambiguous, meaningless image, the mind will 
impose its own meaning on the image. 

The test subject's reactions can then be scored 
by a psychotherapist, who might also consider 
whether the patient chose to interpret the whole 
image or just a particular detail, or whether they 
were particularly attracted to the coloured parts of 
the pictures. Their interpretations are then built 
into a profile of the test subject. 


Rorschach published his findings - along with 
his all-important inkblots - in his 1921 book 
Psychodiagnostik. However, his controversial 
approach found little initial success, and 
Rorschach died suddenly a year later at just 37 
from peritonitis before he could carry out what 
he considered to be much-needed further study. 
But the German psychologist Bruno Klopfer saw 
importance in the work and picked up where 
Rorschach had left off. Klopfer made changes 

to the test's scoring system but became an 
influential advocate for projective personality 
tests, eventually leading to them being recognised 
as an important psychiatric tool. In Edwardian 





What your take on Rorschach 
images might say about you 





The first image in the test is very often interpreted 

as a butterfly, a moth or a bat. According to most 
interpretations it can be viewed as a good indicator of how 
the subject approaches a new task, challenge or change. 


If you're seeing red then you're not alone, because the red 
spots are often interpreted as blood and are arguably the 

card's most definable features. This card can trigger sexual 
responses because many people see two humans together. 





This image is specifically a ‘sex card’, with sexual 
descriptions reported more often than in other images. 
However, it is also often interpreted as another animal 
hide, skin or rug. 


The ‘Mother Card’, this one is most frequently interpreted 
as women or children. It may cause difficulties in invoking 
a response if the test subject has concerns with female 
figures in their life. 


Like the second card, this one is normally viewed as two 
people interacting in some way. Experts say it can shine 
light on the test subject's social interactions and comfort in 
those social interactions. 





This is the first multicoloured inkblot in the set and is 
most often seen as animals. It can be an indicator of a test 
subject's ability to process complex situations if they are 
having difficuty interpreting it. 


England the Rorschach test was used to diagnose 
whether a patient's difficulties were psychotic, 
neurotic or organic in nature, and after World War 
Il many doctors working with the Ministry of 
Defence used the Rorschach test for the selection 
and monitoring of military personnel. But its 
popularity in the UK began to decline in the 1970s 


when the techniques were attacked as unscientific. 


This test gained huge popularity in the United 
States though, where the idea of psychotherapy 
was moving from the notion of it being practised 
in mental institutions to a perfectly acceptable 
method of dealing with the stresses and strains 
of middle-American suburban life. It had even 
been deployed by the US during the Nuremberg 
Trials and used to gauge the innermost thoughts 
of Nazi war criminals, while the US Army also 
began to use it to screen recruits for the army, 
just as the UK had. By the 1960s it was the most 
prominently used projective test in the United 
States and ranked eighth in the list of tests used in 
US outpatient mental health care. 


Known to be disturbing to test subjects suffering from 
depression, this card is often interpreted as an imposing 
animal, a skin or rug. It may reveal attitudes towards men 
and is often described as the ‘Father Card’ for that reason. 


A human is the most common answer to this multicoloured 
card. This card can suggest a patient's ability to interpret 
and work with unstructured information. There are rarely 
different responses to this image. 
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Despite its popularity the test has continued to be 
a source of huge controversy and was criticised 
extensively during the 1950s and 1960s for its lack 
of standardised procedures and scoring methods. 
Most personality tests are objective in that 

they have standard methods of administration 
and scoring. The Rorschach test is considered 
projective, because the test taker must project 

his or her thoughts and feelings onto ambiguous 
images. Interpretation falls within the realm of the 
tester's judgment. The idea of ‘diagnosis being in 
the eye of the beholder’ is also an issue that has 
often torpedoed the test's credibility. 

Beyond psychology circles, though, the test's 
striking imagery has propelled it into mainstream 
pop culture. The artist Andy Warhol created a 
whole series of paintings based on the Rorschach 

: r ; 4 test, while in 1986 the Watchmen graphic novel 
simple responses in comparison to the others and is often i 
Sieh edt Rael anttertid or a imotls eet Bae SO 

. ma =—- Rorschach. Indeed, Hillary Clinton claimed that 

» she herself was ‘a Rorschach test’, suggesting that 
people see in her whatever it is they want to. It has 
also frequently been featured on TV, movies and 
even music videos throughout the years. 





Rorschach himself allegedly thought this was the easiest 
blot to interpret. The fifth card usually elicits much more. 


Card No. 14B 





The final card is most frequently interpreted as crabs, 


One of the cards by 
Wayne H Holtzman 


lobsters, snakes and insects. This is a generally regarded a 
a ‘happy card’, providing subjects the chance to ‘sign out’ 
by discussing their feelings overall. 
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Ruthless rulers 


Throughout the turmoil of history cold-blooded, calculating 
leaders have often risen to the top to rule with an iron first 





Chee ice erry 56 Napoleon 


Explore the meteoric rise and catastrophic fall of the man How did a Corsican immigrant use his mastery of war, 
who risked it all to climb the slippery ladder of Roman cunning and charisma to save the French Revolution, 
politics in his quest for absolute power put Europe to the sword and become emperor? 
e 

48 Tamerlane elon eV ht 
Discover how a descendent of the great Genghis Khan IR Veew vlo\ meal esiny (cial O ser oek Benoa (occmel(ecclole 
fought his way to founding an empire, bathed Asia dragged his people into the 21st century, crushed 
in blood and left behind a legacy of art, literacy and political opponents and wrought bloody revenge on 
architecture that still survives today Nazi Germany 
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BUG 
CAESAR 


The charismatic strongman promised to make Rome great again 
but ended up making himself dictator for life 


lius Caesar was born in July 100 BCE 

- although the month of ‘July’ was not 

yet named after him - and was called 

Quintilis. Carthage had been destroyed in 

146 BCE, and the powers of the Greek east 
had cowed into submission, leaving the Roman 
Republic dominant all around the Mediterranean. 
But all was not well. 

A few months later, political rioting led to a 
massacre in the Roman Forum. However, this 
was not the first outbreak of such violence. In 
133, a popular politician by the name of Tiberius 











Gracchus had been brutally beaten to death along 
with many of his supporters. 

Worse was to follow. When Caesar was 12 years 
old, a disgruntled general by the name of Sulla 
turned his legions on Rome and seized control of 
the city, killing his opponents and anyone who 
dared to stand in his way. Sulla then departed to 
fight a war against Mithridates, king of Pontus 
(now northern Turkey). Barely a year later, Rome 
found itself being stormed by another army, this 
time led by enemies who had escaped, regrouped 
and returned to wreak bloody vengeance. 
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When Sulla returned victorious from Pontus, 
the civil war had grown in size and brutality. He 
retook the city of Rome in 82 BCE, posting the 
proscriptions in the Forum — death lists that 
allowed anyone to kill those named on them. If 
they brought the victim's severed head to the 
authorities, they could claim a share of the 
deceased's confiscated property. 

PM e Reo epi eles em en Qos oIce 
the daughter of Cinna, one of Sulla’s main 
opponents, and he was condemned to death 
when he refused to divorce her. For months he 
lived as a hunted fugitive until family connections 
(and the simple fact that he was too young and 
obscure to be worth killing) gained him the 
pardon he had long been hoping for. 

Like the United Kingdom today, the Roman 
Republic had no formal constitution and relied 
instead on a mix of law, tradition and habit to 
keep the wheels of public life turning. Caesar 
once cynically said that the “Republic is nothing", 
yet tradition guided most of his actions, and the 
principle that no one individual or group should 
ever possess permanent, supreme power was 
fundamental. The senior executive officers of the 
state were the two consuls, who were 
elected for just 12 months and 
ineligible for standing for the 
post again until a decade had 
passed. In an emergency, 
such as when Hannibal 
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Ruthless rulers 


Sulla revived the title as a legal veil for power 
seized by military force. He carried out a series 
of reforms intended to restore long-term stability 
by confirming the old traditions of public life 
and restoring the prestige and influence of the 
Senate. Having done his best to make 
the machinery of the state function 
again and packed the Senate with 
his supporters, Sulla resigned his 
powers and retired to private 
life. Caesar mocked him as a 
“political illiterate” for doing so. 

While Sulla retired to a life of 
peace, Rome had no such luck. 
Some of the dictator's reforms 
were overturned within a decade 
and no one could eradicate the 
memory of civil war — of severed heads 
stuck on spikes on the Speakers’ Platform in 
the Forum and corpses floating down the Tiber. 
Caesar and his contemporaries had seen all 
of these things, and there was no reason to believe 
that they could not happen again. 

Less than a year after Sulla had retired, one of 
the consuls staged an unsuccessful coup and was 
executed. Men like Caesar, Cicero and Pompey 
the Great knew that public life might turn violent 
at any moment and that their rivals could easily 
resort to force. So Caesar did not overthrow a 
healthy and stable Republic but one that was 
struggling to cope with the pressures of holding 
together an expanding empire. 
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Caesar was said 
to look upon 
a statue of 
Alexander the 
Great and lament 
how little he 
himself achieved 
in life. 


With the benefit of hindsight, people claimed 
that Sulla and others may have predicted Caesar's 
dictatorship, but there is no evidence that he had 
any wider ambition than to excel, just like any 
other aristocrat. There were no political parties 
in Rome as we would understand them 
today — office could not be shared by 
multiple people. Candidates rarely 
voiced any policies and instead 

boasted of their personal ability 
and achievements. 
Voters tended to go with the 
established ‘brand names’ of 
a small number of aristocratic 
families, who supplied the 
majority of Rome's consuls. 
The logic was that a man whose 
father, uncle or brother had served 
the state well would prove equally capable. 
Success bred success, for high office brought 
wealth and made it easier to advertise 
a family's achievements. It also 
gave them the chance to put 
plenty of people in their 
debt for past favours, which y 
could be called in at any f 
time. Although not as 
pronounced, the draw of 
names like Kennedy — 
and, until 2016, Clinton — 
in American politics is an 
echo of this. 






















ges of Caesar survive 
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Caesar made a name for 
himself conquering Gaul 





Assuming absolute power over Rome 
involves a rigid career plan 


Quaestor 

69 BCE 

In 69 BCE, Caesar 
was elected 
quaestor for Baetica 
(now Andalucia). 
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Ties ela ce 


FC 

65 BCE 

An aedile organised 
games and looked 
Elicia en--Mel0) 9) (a 
buildings and 
markets. Caesar 
used this position 
to win public favour 
pV) == MAT SBS} 
gladiatorial games 
with over 640 
gladiators. The 
Senate was wary 

of the furore of the 
COVTal ae: lale oa ae-] 
limit on how many 
gladiators one man 
could keep, but the 
message was Clear: 
Caesar knew what 
the common people 
Vol 


Perlathd 

62 BCE 

The praetor position 
combined the duties 
Cela) La ee) 
quaestor. They were 
rela ems] or 
appointed to oversee 
oN Mur 1ac eA aI 
others had specific 
courts to head up. 
Tama]. i) 
consul, the praetor 
took power. Just 
one step before 
consulship, at this 
point Caesar's 

Co) ooo Rk 
oti] mem Ke) 
El eltee Ca 
showed no signs 
ase) ae ian 
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Sulla’s seizing of control 
pagurrtoe haere tira! 
the Roman power structure, 
aking Caesar's rise possible 


CAESAR'S PATH TO THE TOP 





Consul 

59 BCE 

The consulship 
Neem eee) a1 
post shared by two 
men that had been 
established after the 
Romans abolished 
TMU Ce) ane 
Teel eld 
power too as the 
consul had control 
of the Republic's 
TEIN cMmUM LIANE 
Tae aa w Uae 
system. Although a 
consul was supposed 
CoM im om ag= 

STU Coe- Leh (aL 
(otole| (eo Malolal oan (6) 
ald marie es 
office was over. 


Governor 

58 BCE 

A governor, or 
proconsul, was a 
regional position 
that had many of 
Liner ome Oba (oe 
ERee)ai10] a Uae 1th) 
and powerful, it 
was the traditional 
posting following a 
consulship, and a 
proconsul could not 
face prosecution 
al near Le| 
Lina Ae ene 
of Gaul, Caesar 
added modern-day 
irae nem ston) 
to Rome's expanding 
territory and even 
went on expeditions 
to Britain. 


fer TE ae) 
awarded the 
corona Civica, 
Rome's highest 
sven Tb teva 
decoration, 





CEL eats 
44 BCE 

‘Dictator’ was the 
Lith Code) 
magistrate who 

was temporarily 
ialda remem 
full authority of the 
state to deal with a 
TIO VASILE 
(eT ma lene tl 
position before, but 
Tamale Rac seo 
he became a dictator 
perpetuo, or dictator 
for life. This removed 
the time limit on his 
dictatorship — not 
Ltn lan marae 
the end. 


Death of the Republic 


Divus lulius 

42 BCE 
(@-[RR 
Roman to be officially 
declared a god. He 
was posthumously 
granted the title 

Co) me PUM eee g 
mPa =a OL U im o) 2 

(ol folt tM aM 
1a] a oot 
Mark Antony became 
itaree oem 
imperial cult, while 
Caesar's nephew 
oleic Taeem Un miUItU Ky 
Ltn) elke mANe eae 
ere MUL 
a>) Mam eels 

a god’). 
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2 Ruthless rulers 


MARY BEARD ON CAESAR | 


The leading Roman historian considers Caesar's political legacy 
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MT emis OR el RULER eta) supplemented his family assets by borrowing, as there was 
most important? a big credit economy in the ancient world, and increasingly 
Without a doubt, that has to be the conquest of Gaul — by conquest. Individual Romans benefitted financially from 
though it was also his bloodiest campaign. Even some their victories — that is, from the loot in every form, from 
Romans, who were much less concerned about military Pel Mele- am COM o)0 lI eda TnCe RV Male RRL 
atrocities than we are today, thought it was genocidal, MRM eee) 
and they even threatened to put him on ji 

trial for war crimes. But ghastly as it was, it ieaa WAS How did he overpower the other two 
really did change the face of Europe, pushing aT Me Meee eI 


WA 
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=| 
= Roman rule right up to the English Channel SPAWN iG and Pompey? 
Pac) Behe) aan anaes ar Tae) They partly overpowered themselves. 

iS 
is Romans called ‘hairy Gaul’ — part of the OIE hg Crassus died in a disastrous military 
CS) URN ES CUR NAMM eI POPUI IN yea Oroy-e ie NEE EO RNa RES 
KS TMS Co Rie UM ln Ur <-m COR) Kl) defeated by the Parthians at the Battle 
@) communication ever since. WITH of Carrhae on what is now the border of 
Ke aU aa lge RS) aT MM Mee OBA 
es Was Caesar's ruling style similar to the way HIS that his head was cut off and used as a 

SS) RUE TEE eM yg prop in a showing of Euripides’ Bacchae 
Pas 
KS) He always seemed to have the common TROOPS at the Parthian court. It stood in for the 
= touch and he had a good sense of how to AN D THE severed head of the character Pentheus. 
=<) win over the ordinary soldier or person. It (e-\r- Te MA en) LS) | 
iS may have been a very contrived and cynical ORDINARY little more complicated. In many ways, 
‘© approach. We simply do not know. But there ROMANS” at least to start with, Pompey was the 
KS is no doubt that much of the legislation popular, charismatic leader with an eye 

a he introduced was of real benefit to the poor, such as a on autocratic rule. He was nicknamed ‘the Great’ after 

| range of new towns to house the urban poor, and he could == Alexander the Great but he was outmanoeuvred and 

iS) (oj olreleeC@U | Lan KOU MRSA lA Ng eventually sidelined by Caesar, which pushed him into the NAMM ANNA CODuaarelCcCe mV ICamaa(-iMn Vr] (4AM BLAU n lec 
Ko) popular with his troops and with the ordinary Romans, who arms of the traditional conservatives. Roman politics were built on a principle of power-sharing 
KS) were devastated by his assassination in 44 BCE. among the elite — not the poor — and on a detestation of 
eS Why was Caesar so beloved by the people but hated one-man rule, which was considered far too reminiscent 
5 How did Caesar raise the money to propel himself up Am eae yg of the hated early kings of Rome. From their point of view, 
rs the political ladder? The simple way of explaining that is basic class conflict. (eT -] am -1e0 ane Ae UO] NIL Le) OYA A 
KS He started out from a landed, wealthy family, though they Caesar was backing the interests of the ordinary Romans TA en 
KS NIRA Mat -e10 ol -leo ane] UTM =e eT-10d nm KOmG aT) against the traditional Roman metropolitan elite. Their 
© top in Rome was a very expensive business and so Caesar vested interests lay in preserving the so-called democracy, er RU UR ele Re Rem elt Ua eld 
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embodies Caesar and his values? 






Netsgretcu Genet No, but you can see echoes of Caesar and his tactics in 
BETS Me acre ic Bil many modern politicians. That goes from Caesar's mastery 
Sepsis Italy, for the of the sound bite (no one has ever done better than ‘veni, 
BBC's Civilisations Nae ee ; : 
vidi, vici’) to his mastery of the comb-over (President 
Trump probably doesn't know but his particular form of hair 
i, styling goes right back to Caesar, who was embarrassed 
that he was thinning on top). 
} And, of course, Caesar's assassination has provided 
the template for political murders ever since. President 
Lincoln's killers used the 
code phrase ‘The Ides 
of March’ for the date 
of their own planned 
EIS 


Mary Beard is Professor 
of Classics at Cambridge 
University. In 2018 she 
: i. presented Civilisations on 
BBC2 and wrote a tie-in 
’ book, Civilisations: How 
: Do We Look & The Eye of 
/ ' Ze Cm UENO NA 
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af 
Caesar came from outside this inner circle. 


Although his family claimed an ancient lineage, 
including descent from the goddess Venus, it 
had been centuries since they had been at the 
forefront of Roman politics. Caesar was forced 
to make a name for himself, because few voters 
would automatically choose someone with such an ‘ Ya? : Fg -' 


unfamiliar name. In his early 20s he underwent a « . 
) 





short period of service with the Roman Army and 
won the corona civica, Rome's highest military 
decoration traditionally given for saving the life 
of a fellow citizen. 

At the same time, however, rumours 
claimed that he had been seduced by 
the elderly king of Bithynia. Discrete 
homosexual activity in itself was 


Though 









no big deal among Rome's elite, ies romance was a : q : 
but playing the shameful, passive Lp pineaee Caesar ~ 5 7 . cs 7. gee to Caesar's ince nie ea hy marble 
tole — especially with some Cle opatra Cc Til d eee SCR CCR ESTE century 
oe ag a a ae have mar ried as é 
lemeaning. This juicy piece of is Soon his debts were so 
gossip dogged Caesar throughout she was not enormous that he had to keep 
his life. That said, they say there's a Roman on winning magistracies — only 
no such thing as bad publicity and citizen. if he became consul and was given 






notoriety at least meant that his name 
was becoming known. He was starting to 






command in a profitable war was 
there any chance that he would actually 





stand out from all the other young men seeking be able to repay any of his creditors. One single 
a career in public life. failure would have meant political extinction, 
Back in Rome, Caesar appeared as a legal something that happened to many. As everyone 


advocate in a number of prominent trials, all held struggled to out-spend competitors, inevitably 

on raised platforms in the Forum where they were _ there was a constant inflation in the scale of bribes 
open to passers-by and potential voters. Returning required to win an election. When Caesar sought 
to the eastern Mediterranean to perfect his oratory, _ the highly politicised post as Rome's senior priest, 
he was abducted by pirates and ransomed, only or pontifex maximus, he left his house allegedly 
to return with a hastily raised fleet. He found his telling his mother that he would “return as a 
former captors and crucified them, just as he had victor or not at all”. 
















promised them he would. Thankfully for his mother, Caesar finally 

As a mark of his leniency, their throats were won the coveted consulship in 59 BCE. He was 
cut so that they did not suffer lingering deaths. primarily aided by a covert agreement with 
The story spread, no doubt modestly told by Crassus and Pompey, two of the Republic's 
Caesar himself — the only significant witness. wealthiest men. The former was a financier and Gneaus Pompeius — known as Pompey 
Another source of conversation was Caesar's property developer who had defeated the Great — was a renowned general 
succession of affairs with the wives of — Spartacus’ army of escaped slaves 
other senators, which naturally made XY >. and who boasted that no one Pompey had finally defeated King Mithridates 
him many enemies. could be considered rich unless of Pontus and on his return to Rome he had 

At 30 aman was able to seek he could afford to raise his own graciously demobilised his army, expecting to be 
public office, and it was a mark of legion. Pompey, meanwhile, had welcomed back as the senior statesman in the 
pride for an aristocrat to win each inherited such vast estates that Senate and to take an honoured and important 
post as soon as he was eligible. he had actually raised three role in public life. Instead, inexperienced in 


Caesar did this, partly because he 
was good at being noticed and also 


legions as a private army so that day-to-day politics, he was marginalised by most 
he could support Sulla during the _ of the senators, who had no wish to be in the 


because he possessed exceptional civil war. His career had broken shadow of someone else. 

charm and charisma, which allowed every rule, including those reinforced The principle of preventing anyone from gaining 
him to seduce a crowd as readily by the dictator. Nonetheless, Caesar too much long-term power had by now become an 
as another man’s wife. He also felt that it was better to make use obsession for Rome's elite. Too many senators saw 
borrowed money on a staggering ae of the ‘young butcher’, as he was political service as a chance to financially squeeze 
scale and spent it as favours, nicknamed, and his soldiers the provincial population so that they could pay 


on public shows and as 
straightforward bribes to 
win votes. All the other 
candidates were doing the > 
same, but Caesar proved Marcus Junius Brutus was the son of Caesar's 
better at it, spending the SoS uteai where Oem aC Mr TCO CB Eid kg 
money shrewdly. regarded by the dictator 


rather than penalise him. off their debts and make themselves even richer. 
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Marcus Junius 
Brutus 

85-42 BCE 

Alarmed by Caesar's 
growing power after being 
appointed dictator, Brutus 
was persuaded to join the 
conspirators. Upon realising 
that Brutus was one of the 
attackers, Caesar is said to 
have covered his face to 
preserve his dignity. 


Gaius Cassius 
Longinus 

85-42 BCE 

Said to be jealous of the 
favour Caesar showed to 
Brutus, Cassius is thought to 
have been the mastermind 
behind the assassination 
plot. When the time came, 
Cassius egged on his fellow 
conspirators and stabbed 
Caesar in the chest. 


When it happened 


In 44 BCE, Caesar planned a major expedition against 
Parthia to avenge Crassus and would be away for 
several years. Three days before he was due to leave, 
the assassins struck. It was 15 March - or the Ides, 
one of the three named days in each Roman month. 


5 Decimus Brutus 


85-43 BCE 


§ Adistant cousin of Julius 


Caesar, Brutus was a 
general and politician 
whose job on the final 
day was to convince a 
sick Caesar to attend 
the Senate. He ensured 
Caesar would show up, 
even if it was just to 
postpone the meeting. 





Servilius Casca 
84-42 BCE 

Casca joined the 
conspirators alongside his 
brother, Gaius, who was 
a close friend of Caesar's. 
In fact, it was Casca who 
struck the first blow 
during the assassination, 
attacking Caesar from 
behind his chair while he 
was distracted. 


Gaius Trebonius 


92-43 BCE 

Once a trusted associate 
of Caesar, Gaius 
Trebonius intercepted 
Mark Antony outside 
the senate building as 
he raced to warn Caesar 
of the plot and engaged 
him in conversation. This 
allowed the attackers to 
finish the job. 


Tillius Cimber 
85-42 BCE 

Upon his arrival at 
the Senate, Caesar 
was presented with 
a petition by Cimber 
to pardon his exiled 
brother. As the other 
senators gathered 


round, Cimber grabbed 


Caesar's clothing to 
distract him. 


Where it happened 


Caesar was killed at a meeting of the Senate. The 


Death of the Republic 


A pugio was a 
elects eis 
military dagger 
that was used to 
kill Caesar 


Senate House had been burned down in political rioting 
eight years earlier and Caesar's grand replacement was 
not yet finished. Purely by chance, the Senate convened 
in one of the temples attached to Pompey's theatre. 





Ruthless rulers 


The established families wanted to make sure 
that there were enough opportunities available for 
them and their cronies and resented a mere few 
men being granted major commands, even if this 
was the best way to deal with a problem. 

Inertia took hold at the heart of the state and 
meant that most senators felt it was better to 
let a problem endure than have one of 
their rivals gain the credit for solving 
it. Unemployment among citizens 
stood at a staggering level, 
leaving hundreds of thousands 
dependent on the grain dole 
issued in Rome. 

Backed up by influence, 
money and supporters, 
Caesar forced through a bill 
redistributing large swathes of 
publicly owned land as farms to 
war veterans during his consulship. 
Opposition was bitter, but it was less about the 
principle and more about the fear that this would 
make Caesar too popular with the people. Having 
secured what his allies wanted, Caesar gained 
an extraordinary provincial command position, 
which was eventually extended to ten years. This 
led to his conquest of Gaul and expeditions into 
Germany and to Britain, all of which are described 
in his Commentaries on the Gallic War. 

It was here that he carefully demonstrated that 
everything he did was 


Contr. 














popular belief, 
Caesar was not 
born through a 
caesarean, though 
the practice di 
exist in Roman 
times. 


all for the good of Rome, and he celebrated the 
valour and victories of ‘nostri’ — ‘our lads’. Perhaps 
1 million people died and as many more were sold 
as slaves, but the Romans didn't view imperialism 
as a bad thing. Caesar was awarded more days 
of public thanksgiving than any general before 
him. Plunder allowed him to pay off his 
colossal debts, to buy new political 
friends and build huge monuments 
to in Rome that provided jobs for 
impoverished citizens. 
Caesar's opponents had 

failed to block him during 

his consulship but they had 

muddied the waters over the 

legality of his actions. During 
his time in Gaul, Crassus had 
come to dream of fresh military 
glory and launched an unprovoked 
invasion of Parthia. He was killed for his 

pains. Pompey and Caesar drifted apart, not least 
when Julia, Caesar's daughter and Pompey's wife, 
died in childbirth. Opponents realised the alliance 
was weak and did everything to prize the two 
men apart, sensing that with Pompey’s support 
they could end Caesar's illustrious career. 

Later, the poet Lucan claimed that Pompey 
could not stand an equal and Caesar could not 
stand a superior. He might have added that a 
great many leading senators were willing to run 
the risk of another costly civil war simply to cut 


FRIENDS AND FOES 


In politics, not everyone tends to get along 


As you would expect, the First 
Triumvirate had its supporters and 
its enemies. Firmly on their side, 
though, was Cicero, a politician and 


Lucius Licinius Lucullus, a member of 
the optimates, was forcibly removed 
from his post in the east when his 
invasion of Armenia nearly brought the 










































































































Cato the Younger 
hated the idea of 
(er (arveol tite bel 
power so much 
that he committed 
suicide in 46 BCE 


orator who was strongly opposed to 
the optimates in the Senate. In fact, 
he was on such good terms with 
the triumvirate that he appealed 
to Pompey and Caesar to help him 
return to Rome in 57 BCE after his 
exile. It's even thought that he was 
asked to join the triumvirate at the 
very beginning. He refused but 
that didn’t stop him from lending 
his legal services. His friend Lucius 
Lucceius also ran for the consulship 
with Caesar in 60 BCE and financed 
both of them, even though he was 
ultimately unsuccessful. 

But the trio perhaps had more 
enemies than friends. Bibulus, Caesar's 
co-consul, was part of the optimates 
faction, the conservatives who were 
eager to block the radical reforms 
of the populares. Another of their 
rivals was Cato the Younger, who 
later attacked the triumvirate for their 
extended governorships. 

But there was one man whose 
opposition to the three men led to the 
triumvirate's birth in the first place. 


dreaded Parthians into the conflict. 
Pompey was brought in to take his 
place and the glory, and when consul 
Quintus Caecilius Metellus Celer voted 
against Pompey's veteran settlements, 
Pompey had no reason not to join 
forces with Caesar and Crassus. 


Cicero, the orator who declined 
to join the triumvirate but had to 
appeal to them to return to Rome 

after exile 
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war. It shows a freedman’s cap, a symbol later adopted 
by the French Revolutionaries 
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Caesar down to size. However, Caesar was equally 
willing to plunge the world into chaos just to 
preserve his status and glory. Upon surveying 
dead senators after the Battle of Pharsalus in 48 
BCE, all he had to say was, “They wanted this.” 

Caesar had the better army and was still at the 
peak of his military performance, so he triumphed 
in this new civil war. Rome had a dictator once 
again, but Caesar surprised everyone by his 
‘clemency’, sparing opponents who surrendered, 
notably Brutus and Cassius, both of whom even 
received honours and office from his new regime. 

Although much of his time was spent on 
campaign and in the famous affair with Cleopatra, 
his visits to Rome saw intensive bursts of wide- 
ranging reform, helping the state to begin to 
function once again. Most of these reforms 
were sensible, although in many cases there 
was not enough time for them to start to 
work. This was scarcely a brutal tyranny but 
for too many senators it was simply not how 
the state should work. One man, however 
capable and well intentioned, should never 
hold so much power and receive honours on 
a scale dwarfing those of anyone else. 

Seeing they had no other option than to 
assassinate Caesar, Brutus, Cassius and several 
dozen other senators stabbed him to death 
on 15 March 44 BCE, a day that was known as 





—— La 


Caesar's forces defeated Pompey's 
at the Battle of Pharsalus in 48 BCE 





the Ides of March in the Roman calendar. They 
were surprised when the public didn't share their 
enthusiasm for the liberty they proclaimed upon 
Caesar's death — which ultimately was freedom 
for the elite to share out the high offices and profit 
among themselves. 

Civil war soon resumed and was eventually won 
by Caesar's great nephew and heir, who became 
Caesar Augustus, Rome's first emperor. After the 
chaos and bloodshed, everyone was simply glad 
to have stability, whatever the political cost. The 
Republic was dead. 


Death of the Republic 


A small stream restarted a civil war 


It's amazing how one narrow river could cause such 
a huge problem for Rome. The Rubicon separated 
Cisapline Gaul from Italy and anyone crossing it with 
soldiers was breaking the Lex Cornelia Majestatis, a 
law forbidding generals to enter the Italian peninsula 
with an army. Caesar knew this, but that wasn't going 
to stop him. 

There was already a considerable amount of 
tension between Caesar and Rome's other officials. 
He was popular with the people, and the Senate had 
demanded that he hand ten of his legions over to a 
new governor. In retaliation, he chose to rebel. 

On 10 or 11 January 49 BCE, he crossed the 
Apennines and then came an act of war - but 
not without some deliberation. As Caesar and his 
accompanying legion neared the Rubicon, he slowed 
until he ordered a halt. He took his time considering 
the outcome of what he was intending to do, 
constantly switching between being ready for war and 
wondering if it was really the right course of action. 

As he crossed the river, now called Il Rubicone, 
in northern Italy, he threw caution to the wind and 
supposedly announced, “Alea iacta est”, or “the die 
is cast", a line from Arrhephoros by Greek dramatist 
Menander. Once the deed was done, there was no 
going back. He headed south at full speed. 
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The so-called ‘Scourge of God’ built an empire that 
left people quaking from Damascus to Delhi 


Written by Alice Barnes-Brown 


he bloody reputation of Mongol 
ruler Tamerlane precedes him. 
Remembered for his gruesome 
military campaigns in which tens 
of millions of people may have 
been slaughtered, the great warrior Tamerlane 
— otherwise known as Timur — possessed a 
vast territory, stretching from 
Delhi to the Mediterranean. As 
the most powerful ruler in the 
14th-century Islamic world, he 
was both feared and respected 
by his contemporaries. However, 
his legacy in the West mainly 
comes from obscene caricatures, 
such as Christopher Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine, in which the savage 
emperor treats human life with as 
much respect as he would an ant. {4 
But was ‘Timur the Lame’ merely / 
a simple, brutish warrior? 

A century and a half before 
Timur's birth, Genghis Khan 
roamed the plains of Central 
Asia. Famously spending his 
life pillaging and murdering, 
when Genghis died, the Mongol 
conqueror split the spoils of 
his empire between four of his 
descendants. Chagatai, his second-eldest son, was 
granted a large tract of land. Becoming known as 
the Chagatai Khanate, the steppes, deserts and 
mountains of the region made it one of the most 
beautiful parts of Genghis Khan's old empire — but 
it was also one of the most remote. 





Timur defeats the Mamluk sultan 
at the Siege of Damascus in 1400 


Their neighbours to the north, the Golden 
Horde, were a scary bunch. Ruled by Genghis 
Khan's grandson, these lawless tribes pillaged 
towns and villages from Eastern Europe to 
the Altay Mountains. The Chagatai Khanate, 
meanwhile, largely subsisted on nomadic herding 
and was heavily fraught with internal divisions. 
The khanate quickly split into 
two parts — the powerful east 
was Called Moghulistan and the 
less fortunate west was known 
as Transoxiana. 

It was in this divided world 
that Timur was born in 1336. 
His father Taraqai was a minor 
nobleman from the Barlas tribe 
—a group of nomads that made 
their home in the area south of 
Samarkand. The young Timur 
never stayed in one place for 
all that long, as his clan would 
repeatedly uproot themselves 
(and their livestock) to find the 
best grazing pastures whenever 
the seasons changed. 

Realising that there was profit 
to be made in illegal activity, 
Timur turned to petty crime. 
His first exploits involved 
tustling sheep from neighbours, and he quickly 
added banditry to his list of dodgy dealings, 
making travellers tremble in their boots. Aman 
with a clear talent for violence, Timur apparently 
worked as a mercenary in his 20s and was once 
seriously injured by an arrow during a skirmish. 
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Jaody Count 


imeem ame ad 
armies killed up to 


people — or five per cent 
of the world's total 
population — but this is 
impossible to verify 
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: The Timurid Empire 
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Beltre cmirproc aes 
EWA BEA eR ell meet 
Ottoman emperor is held captive 


Unable to walk properly on his right leg or raise 
his right arm, this unfortunate incident led to 
him being christened Timur-i Leng — a Turkic 
nickname meaning “Timur the Lame’ — which 
Europeans misinterpreted as ‘Tamerlane’. 

sYoymeenlcMmUUB rel lera Ma iVelelemrnectemencKaeCKoe 
their crime sprees, but Timur's were only just 
beginning. His ambitions knew no bounds, and 
when the ruler of Transoxiana died in 1357, 
Timur spotted an unmissable opportunity. 
Aligning himself with the khan of Moghulistan, 
Transoxiana’s archenemy, the powerful duo 
installed themselves on the vacant throne of 
Transoxiana. Ilyas Khoja, the khan's son, was 
proclaimed king, but Timur was the power behind 
the crown. However, he wouldn't be content 
with being second best for long, and in 1364 he 
switched his loyalties yet again. 

This time, Timur rushed to the side of his 
brother-in-law, Amir Husayn, who had a score to 
settle with the khan of Moghulistan. By 1366 he 
and Timur had conquered all of the Transoxiana 
region. Still, Timur had no desire to share power 
with anyone and turned on Husayn. In a fight 
to the death at the city of Balkh, Husayn was 
assassinated and Timur proclaimed himself the 
unchallenged ruler. 

As he saw it, Timur's mission was to restore 
Mongol rule to the glory days of Genghis Khan, 
reigning supreme over lands from Korea to the 
Caspian Sea. Never one for diplomacy, Timur 
tushed through a political marriage to Husayn’s 


J imur’s mission 
was to restore 
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the glory days of 
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widow, Saray Mulk Khanum. She was a direct 
descendant of Genghis Khan on her father's side, 
and Timur believed that he would be able to use 
this to make him a more convincing leader in the 
eyes of the people. 

If they weren't completely sold, they'd soon 
meet a grisly end. Timur wasted no time in 
showing his enemies who was boss in the most 
brutal way possible. He spent the first ten years 
of his rule establishing supremacy over his 
neighbours, demanding they surrender to him. 
If they refused he would destroy their cities and 
enslave or murder everyone inside. 


Timur, seated in resplendent yellow on his throne, 
(oye eee) aac ea against aia Q 
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In his quest to be the next Genghis Khan, Timur conquered much of Asia 








Smyrna 1402 

The port city of Smyrna, defended by 
the Knights Hospitaller after it was 
won during the Crusades, was too 
tempting a target for Timur to resist. 


Ankara 102 


Timur marched to Ankara to meet 


The Caucasus 1385 


At the crossroads of Western Asia and 


Samarkand 1370 


Timur, upon defeating the rulers of 
the Chagatai Khanate and his own 
brother-in-law, proclaimed himself 
amir (general) and restorer of 
Genghis Khan's legacy. Samarkand 


his adversary Bayezid | deep within 
Ottoman territory. After leading his army 
across the desert in the heat of summer, 


Europe, Azerbaijan and its Christian 
neighbours Georgia and Armenia became 
a battleground for many empire-builders. 
Timur first conquered the Caucasus 


In a bold move, the city refused to 
pay tribute to Timur, so he attacked 
it with siege engines and blocked 
the harbour to prevent people from 
escaping. After killing many Christian 
refugees and Muslims alike, he 
burned the city to the ground. 


the Ottoman emperor's troops were 
exhausted. Timur cut off their main 
source of water, which forced them into 
a fight. While the Ottoman cavalry from 
Serbia got off to a strong start, Timur 
soon annihilated them and took Bayezid 
back to Samarkand as a spoil of war. 


region in 1385 but it was snatched from 
him by Tokhtamysh, another Mongol 
warlord from the Golden Horde. On 

his way to Turkey in 1400, Timur 
re-established his control over the region 
with ruthless efficiency. 


was to become Timur's regal city, the 
culture capital of the Islamic world. 
Dotted with beautiful turquoise and 
jade mosques, palaces and gardens, 
Samarkand became the glittering jewel 
of the desert under Timur's reign. 





























Damascus 1401 Jsaghdad 1401 | ] Delhi 1398 


When citizens of Damascus heard Timur was By the time Timur had finished e After Timur crossed the Indus River, he 
on his way, they bolted the doors and took pillaging this once great garden city, River 1405 headed straight for the terrified Delhi 

to the city walls in an attempt to defend there was nothing left but rubble. On his way to challenge the Ming dynasty, Sultanate. One story goes that Timur 
themselves. Incredibly, Damascus held out Tens of thousands of its citizens were Timur and his army stopped at the town understood war elephants were easily 
for a full month before surrendering. Timur slaughtered as vengeance for not of Otrar to wait for the bitter cold weather scared, so he sent camels with fire on 
allegedly promised them security, but once surrendering immediately and its key to pass. However, Timur fell ill. His doctors their backs to wildly charge at the great 
he had gained entry to the city his true civic buildings were destroyed. The desperately tried to cure him, even placing beasts. The elephants ran away and the 
nature was revealed. He first extorted a only ones to survive Timur's relentless him in a bath of ice to bring his fever down. battle was won. The Mongol conqueror 
huge ransom from its citizens, then let his siege were the artists and craftsmen, He apparently spoke eloquently to his quickly laid siege to the rich city of Delhi, 
men loose to do as they pleased. Only infant who were sent to Samarkand to companions, telling them to pray to Allah to which was left entirely in ruins — leaving 
children and the elderly were spared death. embellish Timur's grandiose city. have mercy on him. He died shortly thereafter. the few survivors of his attack homeless. 
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ss on Timur's hit list. The once mighty 
empire was weakened by internal strife and 
division, which Timur took full advantage of. 
Beginning with the conquest of Herat, he 
plundered the ancient city of its treasures and 
destroyed many of its important landmarks. 








Architects work on 
Timur's Great Mosque 
in Samarkand in this 
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When Timur was buried in 
1405 he wanted to ensure 
that no one would disturb his 
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he had the words “When I 
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and “Whomsoever disturbs 
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invader more terrible than I" 
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potential grave diggers would 
hopefully get the message 
and leave him alone. 
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Rumours of such horrific treatment reached other 
Persian cities, and, knowing that Timur would 
soon reach their walls, they had a decision to 
make. Some places, like Tehran, surrendered 
without question and Timur allegedly treated 
them mercifully. Others would not go down 
without a fight, so they were annihilated. In 
Isfahan, which rose up against Timur's hefty 
taxation, he responded by massacring its citizens 
and building towers out of their skulls. 

The only group of people seemingly to escape 
such horrors were the artisans and craftspeople. 
Timur didn’t spare them out of the kindness of 
his heart, though. He forcibly deported them 
to the city of Samarkand so they could get to 
work building his elaborate vision of an imperial 
capital. The city was to be the heart of the 
Islamic world and so Timur filled it with 
artists, architects and intellectuals from 
across Asia. Samarkand became a 
thriving hub of culture in the middle 
(aC oecl eee 

As well as simply being 
vainglorious, Timur's reasons for — 
building Samarkand as an ode to . ( 7 
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God often as a means of support for his military 
campaigns, legitimising them in the people's eyes. 
But as the empire expanded, it started to 

incorporate peoples of different faiths, who thus 
had to be forced into submission. It was on this 
pretext that Timur invaded India in 1398. Having 
kept a watchful eye over the Muslim rulers of the 
Delhi Sultanate, the Mongol conqueror decided 
they had become too tolerant of their Hindu 
subjects and it was time for him to take matters 
into his own hands. In September 1398, Timur and 
his army of approximately 90,000 men crossed 
over the Indus River. Destroying cities on the way, 
he quickly defeated the sultan and laid waste to 
Delhi, which took over a year to lick its wounds. 
Timur even allegedly captured 90 war elephants 
from India and used them to haul stone back 
to Samarkand for a great mosque he was 
building in his capital. 

A year later, Timur was on the hunt 
for his next conquest. This time, he 
looked west to the Ottoman Empire 
and the Mamluk Sultanate of Egypt. 
ee While both had powerful Muslim 

~ rulers, Timur saw them only as 


God and Islamic culture were entirely \ iS rs usurpers who had stolen territory 
practical. He was keen to legitimise his hy a ‘that rightly belonged to the Mongols. 
tule by both invoking Genghis Khan \ The Ottoman sultan, Bayezid I, for 


and stressing his role as a defender of 
Islam. Timur's personality cult 
centred on the notion that 5 
HM EWME eCmmelae)tneoRe) mI elem 
placed on Earth by God to 
defend the true religion. While 
he constantly flouted the rules 
of Islam — namely that Muslims 
should not kill — he invoked 








A facial reconstruction of Timur based 
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a example, had offended 
Same Uieulttal pyme-lotet-w\y(eyateo)t 
* — Jands in Anatolia. Timur 
even tried to warn him off 
by sending him some serious 
hate mail in 1399. In a letter he 
wrote, “Thy obedience to 
the Qur'an, in waging war 
against the infidels, is the 





CURSE OF TAMERLANE 
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a very close brush with death 
and the shah was advised 
POMC Reet msl ia Cd 
spirit of Timur had apparently 
not forgiven him and the 
shah was assassinated a few 
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Cece 
dead of night on 22 June 
1941, he removed Timur's 
eine lee 
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Operation Barbarossa, ee , ; 
his large-scale invasion of k ¢ ag = = | 
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coincidence or the ruthless 
Timur causing misery even 
from beyond the grave? 


this wasn't actually an 
effective deterrent. In 1740, 
ERC Memes} 
Nadir Shah broke into 

the Gur-e-Amir and was 

so impressed by Timur's 
magnificent sarcophagus 
that he risked stealing it. He 
carried the jade slab back to 
Pe Mel a alge) Ma 
transit. Incidentally, the shah 
suffered a lengthy run of bad 
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jade sarcophagus in the centre) was 
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sole consideration that prevents us from 
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However, Bayezid wasn't phased. He responded 
with a cutting remark: “What are the arrows of 
the flying Tatar against the scimitars and battle- 
axes of my firm and invincible Janissaries?” So, an 
enraged Timur set out to test the Ottoman elite 
guard's invincibility. On his way to Constantinople, 
Timur reconquered Azerbaijan and Syria before 
SVabdi Cl ubel-mclmppale CMO AUie INI MAMUOUMalnCmeeT 
beleaguered Baghdad. Up to 20,000 of its citizens 
were killed and its monuments destroyed. After 
all, these ancient cities could not possibly create 
potential competition for Samarkand. 

When he finally reached Turkey, Timur 
allegedly promised not to shed blood if the town 
of Sivas surrendered. Trusting his word, they did. 
It's said he had 3,000 of the townspeople buried 
alive, and Timur maintained that he had kept his 
promise. After all, there was no blood. 
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Delhi Sultanate in this 
illustration from the 1590s | 
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PUT AU ECBO tM mere coli mee 
Genghis Khan over a century before 


J imut evidently placed great significance 
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for turning up late by having his nose 
pierced like a pig 


Near Ankara, Bayezid met Timur's army on 20 
July 1402 for a dramatic showdown. Timur was 
a shrewd tactician, so he circumvented Bayezid 
and attacked his army from behind. After a short 
battle, the sultan was captured and dragged back 
to Samarkand kicking and screaming. There he 
eter (atexerel mci lb) (ele ok mele a mem lenet alec eN(a 
humiliations - from Timur using him as a footstool 
to being put on display in a golden cage. 

Ironically, some rulers in Western Europe 
supported Timur. They thought he was helping 
them to achieve Christian goals by keeping the 
Ottomans - a powerful Islamic empire right on 
their doorstep with a beady eye on Hungary - 
at bay. Upon learning of his victory at Ankara, 
England's Henry IV and Charles VI of France sent 
messages declaring their congratulations to Timur. 
The Spanish kingdom of Castile went even further 
and dispatched an envoy, led by Ruy Gonzalez 
de Clavijo, to Samarkand. 

Clavijo described in fantastical detail the 
wondrous and exotic goings-on he saw at Timur's 


court. Arriving in 1404, he described Timur's 

15 palaces, which blended nomadic and Islamic 
traditions. Some of them were essentially grand 
tents that could be packed up and moved when 
necessary. Treated as honoured guests, the 
Spaniards dined each night at lavish feasts, which 
were always preceded by bouts of heavy drinking 
- allegedly following Mongol tradition. Timur 
evidently placed great significance on these feasts, 
as one guest was punished for turning up late by 
having his nose pierced like a pig. 

Just after Clavijo and his crew started on their 
long journey back to Madrid in November 1404, 
Timur set off for what would turn out to be his 
last hurrah. Samarkand had been trading with 
Ming China for a long time, but Timur had grown 
tired of being treated like a vassal. For example, 
when a message from China arrived in 1395 calling 
the Ming emperor “lord of the realms of the face 
of the earth”, and treating Timur like an inferior, 
he decided to detain the Chinese messengers. 
When China dispatched more envoys to find out 






i 
One Uzbek tradition has couples pose by 
a statue of Timur on their wedding day 


what had happened to them, Timur supposedly 
imprisoned the second batch as well. 

Timur's plan was to overthrow the Ming and 
replace them with the Yuan dynasty, Mongol 
rulers established by Kublai Khan. While he 
normally embarked on his expeditions in the 
spring, in order to take advantage of good weather 
he bucked his own trend and departed Samarkand 
in December 1404 with an army of approximately 
200,000 troops. His chief astrologers had told him 
that the stars were in favourable alignment. What 
could go wrong? 

Unfortunately for Timur, the stars turned out 
to be more favourable for China than they were 
for him. He fell ill on the frosty banks of the Syr 
Darya River in Uzbekistan and died — possibly of 
cold — in February 1405. With no leader to inspire 
a victory, Timur's army decided to turn around 
and head back home. The fearsome conqueror 
was embalmed in fragrant oils and placed in 
an elaborate ivory coffin for the journey to his 
site Cacmbet mecca eM ol-lULeTAUNMe.UDcoo-Uanvt ame 
Samarkand, his treasured city. 

Like Genghis Khan, Timur had divided his 
territory between his male descendants but 
ultimately his empire was built on fear, terror and 
pillaging rather than good governance. Timur’s 
successors would spend the next few decades 
fighting each other over the land and soon his vast 
empire would crumble. 

However, the legacy of the ‘Sword of Islam’ 
continues to this day. His double-great-grandson 
Babur founded the iconic Mughal dynasty of India, 
a ruling family responsible for creating stunning, 
Timurid-inspired monuments like the Taj Mahal 
and Delhi's Red Fort. While Timur was thoroughly 
deserving of his bloodthirsty reputation, he 
left a unique visual impression on the city of 
Samarkand and transformed the area from a 
neglected desert outpost to a centre for cultural, 
intellectual and religious exchange for generations 
to come. Not bad for a man who began his career 
as a lame sheep bandit. 
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When he wasn't away on campaign or killing people in 
droves, Timur loved to construct great monuments to 
LEM Lena RWU UMBC a ee 
Tam er ARAM CER eM ctr cee ld 
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Samarkand a great capital, Timur envisioned a city 

eR RU EMAC Rem Ue Lane em emi) 
people from all parts of his empire. 

However, his methods of achieving this goal were 
eRe OR URE) MUM eeliel tate R la Belge le| 
people to come from territories he had conquered and 
treated his architects very badly indeed if they did not 


please him. But Timur appears to have taken something 
of a carrot and stick approach to construction projects. 
According to Clavijo, he threw cooked meat and coins to 
oT oem eMC MU Rl ER CoM ae ley oR TU) 
SORT Grama Wem ARMM eerie 
ele Te Tei me eR Re Rel UL 

The result was a stunning, well-designed city that was 
filled with ornate public squares, madrassas, mosques, 
gardens and all manner of palaces. Even after Timur's 
death, the Samarkand region continues to be a place 
of great beauty, as his successors developed on the 
conqueror's original vision. 
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Timur's tomb in Samarkand, 
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After winning a resounding 
victory in the town 
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white palace to stand on the 
site. Today, only the ruined 
walls of the great hall survive 
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REGISTAN 

The Registan was built soon 
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this public square bears 

his influence everywhere 
you look. On each side is 
RuCl tt mere rlekos 
Tree te Rui) 
incredibly lavish decorations 
influenced by other parts of 
the Timurid Empire. 
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“Napoleon built an 
empire that covered 
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the continent” 
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How one reckless gamble ended an emperors career 


apoleon Bonaparte was a man 
whose vaulting ambition saw him 
conquer Europe - but it would also 
be his downfall. In just over 100 
days, the ‘Nightmare of Europe’ 
would escape from prison with a small band of 
brothers and reconquer France, prompting all 
the great powers of Europe to unite together to 
bring him down once and for all. 
Lasting from 1804 to 1814, Napoleon built 
an empire that covered vast swathes of the 
continent and by 1810 it was easier to list the 
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regions he didn't dominate - Portugal, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the British, Russian and Ottoman 
empires. This was not bad for the ‘Petit Corporal’ 
from Corsica, who only secured a commission in 
the French artillery in 1787. 

Napoleon enjoyed a series of accelerated 
Pees OMICS eos | 
By early 1796 he was the commander of all 
isCB ocoieeB Co caacprrrerelietmeel Mie lirlew acess om 
Gifted with extraordinary tactical genius, 
he won a string of great victories that knocked 
both Austria and Piedmont out of the War of the 


First Coalition. Similar success in Cairo fighting 
the Battle of the Pyramids in 1798 during 

a doomed attempt to conquer Egypt 

cemented his reputation as one 

of Revolutionary France's 

greatest heroes. 

However, while 4 
Napoleon was 
enjoying these 
personal victories, 
France as a whole 
was struggling. 












Ruthless rulers 


While he was off gallivanting in Egypt, Austria 

Omcsocwekeesiem@ and Russia had rejoined the War of the Second 
Coalition and had retaken Italy. It was clear that 
France needed a much stronger government than 
the one that had emerged from the bloody chaos 
of the Revolution. 

Seeking to fill the void, Napoleon, an extremely 
determined young man who had been dreaming 
of taking power for some time, set himself up as a 
de facto dictator in November 1799. Over the next 
year, he remodelled France and forced all of its 
BC : opponents to make peace. Though hostilities with 

a Ys 1 Britain would resume in 1803, the next year he 
wt. Peo P| S : > is is Se x* j was rewarded by the tame political system he had 
& oe NS y created with the title of Emperor of the French. 

Over the next few years the French armies 
secured unprecedented success and the result was 
that France remained complicit. With their social 
position both respected and protected by the state, 
the propertied classes had no reason to oppose 
Napoleon, while the populace as a whole were 
mollified by a measure of economic prosperity. 
Additionally, though levels of conscription were 
still relatively heavy, they were not unreasonable. 
By 1807 the French Empire was greatly expanded. 


This included areas annexed to France and ruled 
: With his back to the wall, Napoleon directly from Paris and satellite states that were 


often ruled by one of the emperor's many relatives, 


fought bravely, but the odds against such as Spain under his brother Joseph. 


e e e wa However, victory turned Napoleon's head and 
him were just too high he increasingly began to overreach himself. As his 
desire for power and glory increased, so did his 
MGmMeCiarceatcetayertes  cemands for men and money. Meanwhile, all the 

See e oer eeciems § powers of Europe were driven into a position in 
which they had no option but to fight him. The 
wars dragged on interminably with little sign of 
any sort of lasting peace. The elites and populace 
alike became increasingly unhappy with their 
emperor - and all the more so when a series of 
mistakes on the part of Napoleon precipitated a 
; r 3 4 4 general economic crisis, which had terrible effects 
al . J : ; on living standards for ordinary people. 
aes ; zi Beaten first in Russia in 1812 and then in 
26 hea DE VIENNE oe Germany in 1813, the French were facing invasion 

ee } ji by 1814. With his back to the wall, Napoleon 
3 j fought bravely, but the odds against him were just 
too high, while the system of conscription broke 
down in the face of a wholesale refusal to obey the 
regime or to implement its policies. Within weeks 
it was all over. Napoleon was finally forced to 
surrender to his enemies on 6 April 1814. 
In theory, this should have been the end 

of the story. Napoleon was exiled to the tiny 
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Europe goes 
to war 
5 As Napoleon returns to Paris, The Congress of Vienna 
N A p ) [ F 0) N S Louis XVIII flees to Lille. unanimously brands 
While Napoleon is greeted Napoleon an outlaw, with 


Russia, Prussia, Austria and 
Britain committing to defeat 
him for good. 





at the Tuileries Palace by a 
RETU R N T0 p OW E R large crowd of officers, the 
| streets are semi-deserted. 
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* Napoleon inspires his men 
pel es * before the Battle of Waterloo 


Mediterranean island of Elba and given a position 
as its king, and the Bourbon monarchy was 
restored to France in the person of Louis XVIII. 
Meanwhile, the powers of Europe met in a great 
congress at Vienna in which they attempted not 
to turn the clock back to 1789 but to build a new 
system of international relations instead. On the 
one hand it would ensure that France couldn't 
embark on any more acts of aggression and, on the 
other, it would make sure that Europe didn't slide 
back into the endless dynastic conflicts that had 
plagued the 18th century. 

Watching from afar, the fallen Napoleon was 
not treated especially harshly in the wake of 
his defeat. With him went roughly 600 soldiers 
drawn from the Imperial Guard, and he was given 
complete freedom of movement as he was left 
almost entirely unsupervised on the peaceful and 
picturesque Italian island. 

For Napoleon, however, confinement to so small 
a sphere was torture. The French Government 
also afforded him a legitimate grievance by failing 
to pay the pension that had been granted to 
him. Many stories reached him of massive public 
discontent with the new regime, so at the end of 
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The abolition 

of slavery 

In an effort to appear 
revolutionary, Napoleon 
appoints the Jacobin radical 
Lazare Carnot as his minister 
of the interior and decrees 
the abolition of slavery. 









Napoleon s last stand | 


February 1815 he decided to return to France and 
restore himself to glory. 

His prison break was somewhat anticlimactic as 
there was not a single guard to stop him. Though 
there was normally a British agent - Sir Neil 
Campbell - assigned to watch over Napoleon, he 
had left Elba to travel to Florence on 16 February, 
allegedly to visit his mistress. Ten days later 
Napoleon set sail onboard a small brig called 
LInconstant along with his imperial guard. 

There followed the so-called ‘flight of the 
eagle’. According to legend, the erstwhile emperor 
returned to a hero's welcome in France, but the 
truth may actually have been a little less romantic. 
When he landed on the French coast on 1 March 
he was initially denied entrance to the town of 
Antibes and could supposedly only find two 
people to volunteer for his cause. 

However, in a somewhat famous episode where 
Napoleon dared a unit blocking the road to fire 
upon him, the garrison of Grenoble actually 
decided to join him on 5 March. The city of Lyons 
- a place that the emperor had always favoured 
when in power - also welcomed his arrival with 
great excitement just five days later. 


A set of bagpipes 

used by the Cameron 
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that fought at Waterloo 


‘Confinement 
to so small 
a sphere 
was torture" 
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Murat's failed 
power grab 
Joachim Murat, king of 
Naples and Napoleon's 
brother-in-law, declares 
war on Austria but is 
defeated, prompting 
him to flee to Corsica. 


Louis 

in exile 

Finding the garrison in 
Lille hostile to the royal 
cause, Louis XVIII leaves 
France with a loyal band of 
followers and creates a court 
in exile in Ghent, Belgium. 
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Napoleon claimed to be a champion of 
the Revolution against reaction and he 
proposed a new liberal constitution" 


Most astonishingly of all, despite having 
promised Louis XVIII to bring Napoleon back to 
Paris in an iron cage, Marshal Ney pledged his 
allegiance to Napoleon along with his 6,000 men 
when they finally met at Auxerre on 18 March. 
Taken against his better judgement, it was a 
decision that was to eventually cost Ney his life. 

Having received reports of Napoleon's growing 
support, Louis XVIII fled Paris on 20 March. 
Napoleon arrived just a few hours later, taking 
up residence at the Tuileries Palace. After being 
greeted by a large crowd of officers, they all 
celebrated well into the night. 

Napoleon's ability to win over the army was to 
be expected. Some of the soldiers had been driven 
to fury by the restored monarchy’s treatment of 
the military. Many officers who had once fought 


bravely for Napoleon had been placed on half-pay 
by the Bourbons in favour of aristocrats who had 
fled abroad in the wake of the Revolution - and 
they had fought for France's enemies to boot. 
However, regaining power over everyone else 
would prove to be trickier. 

Popular responses to Napoleon's grandiose 
return were muted. While some areas that had 
done well out of Napoleon felt a measure of 
enthusiasm as they had particular reason to resent 
the Bourbons or had suffered the full brunt of the 
invasions of 1814, news of his return elsewhere 
was greeted with a mixture of fear, horror and 
armed resistance. 

In an attempt to win over public opinion, 
Napoleon claimed to be a champion of the 
Revolution against reaction and he proposed 


LEN aT] i 
90 ' : 
The emperor Bliicher takes 
strikes back a beating 


Napoleon goes on the 
offensive with roughly 
200,000 men. He plans to 
drive a wedge between the 
British and Prussians to 
defeat them separately. 


not destroy - Prussian Field 
Marshal Bliicher at Ligny, 
allowing him to escape to 
Wavte, where he agrees to 
support Wellington at Waterloo. 
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a new liberal constitution, but his every effort fell 
on deaf ears and was often badly bungled. For 
example, the so-called ceremony of the Champ 
de Mai, held on 1 June 1815, was supposed to be a 
great celebration of the new constitution. 

It was bad enough that this was clearly an 
attempt to restore the institutions of the empire 
in a more liberal guise. To add insult to injury, the 
very name ‘Champ de Mai’ was unfortunate as it 
originally referred to assemblies of nobles called 
by Charlemagne and other Medieval monarchs 
when they wished to pacify subjects who might 
otherwise have become rebellious. 

It's hard to tell what Napoleon thought he could 
achieve by returning to France. Take power in 
Paris though he might, there was really no realistic 
chance of the European powers actually leaving 
him in peace. They had all made effort after effort 
to come to terms with him prior to 1814 only to 
find that his demands were just too outrageous or 
that their friendships with the emperor brought 
little or nothing in the way of benefits for them. 
Napoleon was quickly declared an international 






Despite bad weather and 
facing both Britain and 
Prussia, Napoleon makes 
great gains during his last 
ever battle before ultimately 
being overwhelmed. Tens of 
thousands die in the melee. 
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outlaw and as a result preparations were afoot for TOT AoE TeB lant 
a massive invasion of France within a matter of st dle iaoceactnmemaciaed 
days. Against such odds, there was little chance of 
Napoleon achieving victory. 

It was quite clear that however unpopular 
Louis XVIII had been, the French people were 
in no mood to see the return of a ruler who was 
associated with both economic disaster and war 
without end. With conscription out of the question, 
Napoleon was forced to rely on the services of the 
much-reduced army that had been in his service 
when he escaped from Elba. 

The only men who were mobilised for military 
service were the militia, the National Guard and 
the many thousands of soldiers who had been sent 
home in 1814 on the understanding that they could 
be called up once again if they were needed in the 
event of war. Even so, this should have given the 
emperor an army of approximately 500,000 men, 
but in the event fewer than one-third of those who 
should have put in an appearance seemed to turn 
up. Thus, Napoleon was left with a force of only 
half that number. 
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Napoleon 
abdicates again 
After Waterloo, the French 
political elite call for 
Napoleon to stand down. 
The emperor accepts defeat 
and abdicates in favour of 
his four-year-old son. 


Quitting Paris 
Napoleon leaves the 
capital with a small 
military escort in an effort 
to escape Blticher's fast- 
approaching cavalry, which 
has been told to capture 
him dead or alive. 


Louis XVIII 
restored 

Louis returns to Paris 
and presides over a 
constitutional monarchy. 
Wellington remains in 
France with the allied 
occupation army until 1818. 








" Ruthless rulers 


10 French army retreats 
With the French left, right and centre now 





disintegrating, the only cohesive forces left 
available to Napoleon were two battalions 
of his Old Guard. Despite hoping to rally his 


Discover where it all went wrong remaining troops behind them, the strength of 


for Napoleon at Waterloo the Coalition's army left this untenable and all 
Napoleon could do was order a retreat. His exit 


was covered by the Old Guard, many of whom 
died holding back the Coalition's advance. 

























rh First foray 

a Between 10am and 11.30am on 18 June, 
the Battle of Waterloo began with a French attack 
on a Coalition position at Hougoumont, a large 
farmhouse that served as a tactical outpost. This 
fighting was low-key at first with few troops from 
each side engaged, but by the early afternoon it 
had become a bloody epicentre for much of the 
fighting, with the Coalition forces holding out 
against numerous French assaults. 


O2 GRANDE BATTERIE 


| At around midday, 

| Napoleon ordered his 
| grande batterie of 80 
| cannons to open fire 

| upon Wellington's 
| position. The 

| cannons caused 

| many casualties 
in Wellington's 
cavalry, opening 
a potential weak 
point in the 

| defending lines. 


)3 French 
infantry attack 
After the Coalition's 
lines had been 
weakened, Napoleon 
began his attack proper 
with numerous infantry corps 


advancing. The initial fighting > --. == 
went the way of the French, with the British heavy cavalry attack Napoleon counters 


left’s infantry pressing Wellington's mm Seeing their infantry was about to With the Coalition's heavy cavalry now facing squares of 
forces back. However, just when it buckle, Wellington's First and Second Brigades of French infantry to the front and with no support, Napoleon 
| __ looked like Napoleon would make a heavy cavalry charged and smashed into the French eee SU eee 
ot eatin infantry. By the time they reached the bottom of battle ensued, with cavalry, infantry and artillery all involved. 
peter hey eee aro rere the hill they had completely halted the infantry’s While Napoleon's cavalry regiments took out much of the 
! Grouchy to engage with them but his advance. In doing so, however, they had left Coalition's heavy cavalry, they could not wipe them out. 
| commander was in Wavre. themselves exposed and without backup. Napoleon also dispatched troops to intercept the Prussians. 
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PLANCENOIT RECAPTURED iy [i | 
The Prussian army retook Plancenoit and targeted 
Napoleon's right flank, giving Wellington the upper gies 


hand. The Old Guard that had been supporting the 
French position at Plancenoit beat a hasty retreat. 4 Ss 



































Imperial Guard 
attacks Wellington 


With his forces temporarily holding off the 

Prussians at Plancenoit, Napoleon went on one 

last major offensive. He sent the supposedly 

undefeatable Imperial Guard into Wellington's z 


army's centre in an attempt to break through and 


attack his flanks from within. While the guard 
had some success breaching multiple lines of 
the Coalition force, it was eventually overrun 
by Wellington's numerically superior infantry 
and wiped out. 


Prussians arrive ARMY STATS Sleu.ci 


Wellington had been exchanging = f 
communications with General 


On 
Bliicher, commander of the Prussian 72 000 ig O00 
Army, since 10am and knew he f) ’ 
was approaching from the east. | Y 14 000 WW \ ll Hoo 
The Prussians arrived at roughly 4 i , 
4.30pm and, noting the village A AIR ; 2 NAIR i 
of Plancenoit on Napoleon's ih th vy 156 
right flank was a tactically 
important position, began to 
attack the French forces there. 


However, after initially taking 
the village, French forces 


reclaimed it. 
9 Length of battle 


CASUALTIES 
PER MINUTE 


2,000 
25,000 
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At the heart of the battle, Coalition and French ; 4 : F 9 ! L 4 
squares then undertook a series of back-and-forth 2G © “ eee 
exchanges. All the while cannon and musket fire continued $4 Z POR 
to rain down from all sides and, aside from one more “Bong Oe 2’ ga ee 
combined arms assault by the French on the centre-right ZG EB Piieenettent et a3 ) HU 
of Wellington's lines, a general melee ensued. Each side saw crucial moment 
their numbers steadily chipped away. i ot Waterco L 
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After his brief return, Napoleon 
was forced to abdicate once more 





“A man whose ambition and lust for 
glory had made the entire continent 
run with blood” 


In this situation, his only option was to strike a 
rapid blow against the nearest enemy in the hope 
that a great victory would be obtained that would 
frighten his foes into making peace. In truth, 
this was a slim hope. On 15 June 1815 he invaded 
Belgium with the idea of catching the forces 
there unawares, as these troops were the most 
vulnerable to attack. 

In the firing line were two separate armies, 
namely the Duke of Wellington's Army of the 
Netherlands - a polyglot collection of troops from 
Britain, Holland and various minor German states 
- and Gebhard von Bliicher's Prussian Army of 
the Lower Rhine. Neither force was of particularly 
good quality and individually they were both 
smaller than Napoleon's 125,000-strong Army of 
the North. In consequence, the emperor planned 
to defeat them separately by getting between 
them and hitting each one before they could unite 
and overwhelm him by the sheer weight of their 
combined numbers. 

As an operational plan this was very good but 
it was badly executed. Units took wrong turnings, 
failed to move at the appointed time or became 


A bicorn hat said to have 
belonged to Napoleon 


jammed in the narrow country lanes leading 
to the frontier. Fortunately for the French, the 
situation was not at its best in the Allied camp 
either. For ease of subsisting the troops, the armies 
of Wellington and Bliicher were spread over a 
wide expanse of southern Belgium and the two 
commanders were not expecting an attack so 
soon. That night Wellington was at a ball hosted 
by the Duchess of Richmond, where he and many 
other key officers enjoyed the free-flowing wine. 
Hampered by poor staff work, however, 
the French could not take advantage of their 
opponents’ disarray. Initial success against the 


Prussians in particular was squandered, and 
Wellington and Bliicher managed to reach safety a 
few kilometres south of Brussels - close enough to 
support one another with ease. Napoleon's master 
plan had failed. 

The climax of the campaign came on the 
morning of Sunday 18 June. Having followed 
Wellington with the bulk of his forces, Napoleon 
needed to crush him before the Prussians arrived 
to help him, but heavy rainfall the day before 
meant that much of his army had not yet arrived. 
It was nearly midday before his forces finally 
got into action, and even when they did they 
found that Wellington had chosen a very strong 
position in the form of a long ridge studded with 
a number of stoutly built farms. Every attempt at 
attack was soundly defeated. 

All this time, exactly as he had promised, 
Bliicher's army had been marching to the sound of 
the guns, and at around 4.30pm large numbers of 
Prussian soldiers started pouring onto the field on 
the emperor's right flank. From then on increasing 
numbers of French troops had to be diverted 
to hold off Bliicher. Success against Wellington 
became even harder to attain. One last attack by 
the Imperial Guard having been beaten off, the 
onset of evening saw the Prussian pressure simply 
become too great. The defensive line that had 
been established to hold them back was not just 
breached but swept away. 

This was the end - within a matter of minutes 
the whole French Army had collapsed. The 
only troops who put up any sort of fight were 
a few battalions of the Imperial Guard that had 
remained in reserve. Indeed, such was the disorder 
that it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
Napoleon evaded capture at the hands of the 
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Napoleon’s last stand 


WHERE ELSE COULD NAPOLEON HAVE FLED? 


Live in exile in the United States 


Napoleon seriously considered trying to escape to the United States 
after the Battle of Waterloo. While he ultimately surrendered to a British 
warship at Rochefort, he also had a vessel waiting for him at the port 
laden with furniture, books and maps of the US so that he could start 

a new life in the New World. When he was on Saint Helena Napoleon 
often speculated about what might have been, from living in New Jersey 
with his brother Joseph to retiring on the banks of the Mississippi or 
even venturing west to “found a new homeland.” He said, “I would have 
loved to realise this dream, it would have brought me new glory.” 


North America» 


Forge a new empire 

in South America 

When Napoleon learned that his brother 
Joseph had safely reached the United 
States in 1817, he said, “If I were in his 
place, I would build a great empire in all 
of Spanish America.” If he had, he would 
have had the support of hundreds of 
Bonapartists that had enlisted in the 
patriot armies fighting for independence 
from Spain. This included General 
Michel Brayer, who had a brilliant 

career in Napoleon's Grande Armée 
before briefly commanding the pro- 
independence Chilean cavalry, while his 
imperial officer Nicolas-Louis Raoul rose 


If he hadn't surrendered, 
the ruler could have had 
his pick of destinations 


Join the revolutions 
in Europe 
While Europe was in no mood to 
welcome back Napoleon in 1815, 
within five years there were 
revolutions in Italy, Portugal and 
Spain. One Brazil-based rescue 
plan was to return Napoleon 
to France. A letter intercepted 
by Napoleon's Saint Helena 
gaoler, Hudson Lowe, said that 
if Napoleon secured Spain, 
“France must surrender, for both 
soldiers and people long for 
him... the exalted hero will have 
| greater fleets and armies than 
ever.” While we could chalk this 
assessment up to revolutionary 
zeal, Napoleon was considered 
a significant enough threat at 
this time that rumours that he 
had escaped in November 1820 
produced “a fall of half a per cent 
in French stock”. 








to the rank of Major General fighting 
in Guatemala. Several rumoured 
expeditions to rescue Napoleon from 
Saint Helena came out of Buenos Aires. 


vengeful Prussians. He skulked away to begin to 
contemplate his next move. 

Such was the Battle of Waterloo. Deposed by the 
government he had left behind in Paris, Napoleon 
eventually surrendered to the British on 15 July, 
who promptly sent him into perpetual exile 
on the distant island of Saint Helena. He spent 
the rest of his life blaming Marshal Emmanuel 
Grouchy, who had blundered on the battlefield, 
for his defeat at Waterloo. Napoleon refused to 
realise that Grouchy, who had ended the day 
fighting the Prussian rearguard at Wavre, could 
not have reached him in time to make any real 





difference even had he tried to do so. Behind him, 
meanwhile, the emperor left a battlefield strewn 
with tens of thousands of casualties. Even in the 
two world wars such a scene of horror was rarely 
equalled, but some might argue that it was a price 
worth paying for ridding Europe of a man whose 
ambition and lust for glory had made the entire 
continent run with blood. 

In the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, Napoleon 
found himself imprisoned in far worse conditions 
than he had ever endured on Elba - his house, for 
example, was damp and overrun with rats. Even 
France suffered much harsher treatment than it 


had been subjected to in 1814, having both to pay 
a large indemnity and to endure three years of 
military occupation. 

What is more, Louis XVIII was restored to 
the throne and was succeeded by his far less 
politically savvy brother, Charles X, in 1824. 
Even so, it was not until 1830 that the House of 
Bourbon was removed from the French throne 
for good. Perhaps this was proof of just how 
exaggerated the rumours of popular discontent 
were, the very same ones that had persuaded 
Napoleon to embark on his prison break - an 
adventure that was never far short of crazy. 


© Alamy, Getty Images, Nicholas Forder, Joe Cummings 
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MAKING THE MAN OF STEEL 
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<@— Noone was Safe from the Soviet Union's terrifying tyrant, 
who would stop at nothing in his quest for absolute power 





rom relative obscurity to absolute 

ruler of the Soviet Union, Joseph 

Stalin's journey to power was 

Coo eee pencer ee oitoe 

and determination to succeed. His 
apparent talent for organisation brought him to 
the attention of those much more in the spotlight, 
a backroom planner who shared their communist 
ideals - often with a chilling passion - and who 
could further the ‘cause’ and make them look 
good in the bargain. 

But what they did not count on was the 
ruthlessness with which he was planning his own 
future, his place in the Russian Communist Party 
and in history. As his career progressed and his 
power grew, he was able to turn his talents into 
a weapon with which to eliminate his political 
opponents with seemingly effortless ease and 
bring the ordinary people of Russia to their knees. 

Almost completely devoid of personal loyalty, 
he was able to play the political game with a clear 
conscience, a fervent distrust of almost everyone 
around him and freedom from the shackles 
of complicated personal relationships that 
could leave him vulnerable. And yet, ironically, 
the loyalty he demanded from others was < 
unconditional - when it failed his paranonia and £ 
cold-blooded thirst for revenge increased. ” 

A firm believer in placing Russia's interests as “we 
he saw them at the top, he (unlike many of his ‘ 
comrades) focused on what he felt was needed Bs 
to consolidate the socialist cause at home, and Pe ae 
his dealings with foreign powers, at least in the 

| short term, were conciliatory. Stalin wanted to 
be left alone to build his country as he saw fit. In 
reality, he was to become one of the most feared 
and despised dictators of all time, so that even 
after his death his own country was willing to 
sacrifice his memory in order to distance 
itself and its ideology from such a 


regime of horror and fear. ~_ 
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Ruthless rulers 





REVOLUTIONARY 
RISE 


Born in 1878 into a lowly peasant family in Georgia, part of 
the Russian Empire, the early years of Iosif Vissarionovich 
Dzhugashvili - Stalin's real name - were to have a profound 
effect on his life and may in many ways have helped fuel the 
distrust and coldness, even cruelty, towards others that were 
to become the core elements of his character. His father, a 
cobbler, fell on hard times and turned to drink. When drunk, 
he would beat his son. Joseph's mother sought sanctuary in 
her faith as an Orthodox Christian and took refuge with a 
local priest in return for washing and cleaning. 

Having contracted smallpox as a child, Stalin was left with 
a pockmarked face for life. Along with a deformed left arm 
from a carriage accident, these were to be constant reminders 
of the early life he desperately wanted to forget. 

A small and quite frail child (Stalin was no more than 5’ 

6" tall as an adult), he suffered from teasing and bullying at 
school but was bright and an able student, enjoying art and 
writing his own poetry, so much so that he won a scholarship 
to the Tiflis Theological Seminary to study as a priest. It was 
here that his interest in socialism first began as he secretly 
read the works of Karl Marx. Stalin was to later say that it 
was his radical views - expressing disdain for Tsar Nicholas 
II - that got him expelled from the seminary. However, their 
official records showed that the once bright student's studies 
deteriorated and that he failed several exams. Either way, 
Stalin now began to turn his back on his past and started to 
forge his future. 

His passion for the Marxist cause as adopted by the more 
radical Bolsheviks, led by Vladimir Lenin, gave him an 
outlet for his energy and extreme views. Embarking on a 
life of crime encompassing bank robbery, kidnapping and 
extortion, Stalin ignored moral limits in order to finance the 
Bolshevik cause. Between 1902 and 1913 he was imprisoned 


or exiled to labour camps no less than nine times, escaping 
on seven occasions. By 1906 he was a married man and by 
1907 a father following the birth of his son, Yakov. But a 
lack of respect for any authority other than his own and the 
willingness to adopt the lowest possible ethical standards 
and attitudes were to remain a trademark of his career. 

It was his meeting with Lenin at a conference in 1905 
that was the turning point in Stalin's - and Russia's - future. 
Although later ‘rewritten’ by Stalin's propaganda machine, he 
was very much one of many who worked in the background 
for the socialist cause. However, along with Lenin and others 
such as Kalinin, he was regarded as an ‘Old Bolshevik’, one 
who had been loyal to the cause before the revolution, which 
proved important in furthering his own cause. 


Stalin (third from left) with 
Bolshevik revolutionaries in 
Turukhansk, Siberia, in 1915 





A 15-year-old Stalin growing up 
in rural Georgia 
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A secret police ‘mugshot’ ms 
of Stalinasa young man [i 
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STALIN: THE BOLSHEVIK BANDIT 


Before he dubbed himself Stalin, the 
young rebel went by ‘Koba’. Named after 
the protagonist in a Russian novel about 
bandits, he adopted the nom de guerre 
while masterminding a famous hold-up 
in downtown Tiflis - modern-day Tbilisi, 
Georgia - on 26 June 1907. 

The robbers lobbed grenades at a 
bank stagecoach and its mounted escort 
from the top of a nearby building then 
opened fire, killing up to 40 guards and 
bystanders as well as a number of horses 
according to contemporary accounts. 

No one knows if Stalin took part in the 
actual attack; Trotsky once joked that 
Koba stood back and let others do all the 
fighting. However, Stalin's revolutionary 
comrade Simon Ter-Petrossian, also known 
as Kamo, seems to have done most of the 
actual fighting in the Tiflis job, suffering 
a grievous injury while hurling a bomb 


that left him confined to bed for a month. 
Kamo was also the only one ever arrested 
for the job, but he avoided a criminal trial 
by feigning insanity. 

The heist netted the Bolsheviks up to 
341,000 rubles, approximately $3.4 million 
- or over £2.5 million - in today’s money. 
While Lenin happily took the money in 
order to fund the communist's bid for 
power, the revolutionary leader tried to 
distance himself from the Tiflis job when 
it became apparent that the Georgian 
people were opposed to the raid. 

Once in power, Stalin also downplayed 
his role in Kamo's gang, with whom he 
also participated in several other heists. 
In 1922, Kamo died when a truck hit his 
bike as he was cycling, leading some 
to speculate that Stalin also had him 
bumped off to help bury the history of the 
bank robbery. 





As a 24 year old in 1902, Stalin 
organised several strikes 


During the Russian Civil War 
Stalin fought the White Army 
at the Battle of Tsaritsyn 


Stalin's second wife Nadezhda’s 
life ended in a tragic suicide 
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Stalin legitimised his reign of 
terror by portraying himself as 
Lenin's natural successor 





COUNTING THE COST 
OF TERROR 
APPROXIMATELY ONE- 
THIRD OF COMMUNIST 
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VYACHESLAV 
MOLOTOV 


An ‘Old Bolshevik’ like Stalin, he enjoyed good relations with the 
dictator as he rose through the party. He fell out of favour with 
Stalin in 1949 but remained loyal. 


KLIMENT 
VOROSHILOV 


Having met as young men, Voroshilov had the honour of 
appearing on propaganda posters beside Stalin during WWII. 
Blamed for a series of military blunders, he escaped the purges. 


SEMYON BUDYONNY 


A cavalry commander, close political ally and hero of various 
campaigns, he enjoyed the ongoing patronage of Stalin despite 
being made a scapegoat for a number of the dictator's poorer 
military decisions. Stalin knew his importance as a figurehead 
and Civil War hero and used this to his advantage to help boost 
his own image. 


FRIENDS 





VLADIMIR LENIN 


The true father of the socialist revolution in Russia, Lenin was 
in many ways a threat to Stalin. They did spend a considerable 
amount of time together, and Lenin valued his contribution, but 
his reservations about Stalin’s ability to lead left him angry. After 
his death Stalin set about reinventing his relationship with Lenin, 
painting himself as the true and chosen successor. 





SERGEI KIROV 


As a popular regional politician, Kirov had benefitted from Stalin's 
friendship and patronage for many years. In 1934, supporters of Kirov 
voted against Stalin at the party conference. Soon after Kirov was 
assassinated, and many suspected Stalin had arranged it, although it 
was never proven. This led to the Great Purge, with many politicians, 
public figures and their families being slaughtered, 





MIKHAIL KALININ 


A loyal ally of Stalin, he also had good reason to hate him 
He was aware of atrocities but helped mislead the people by 
keeping silent. Stalin had his apartment monitored by the secret 
Police, and when his wife spoke out against Stalin she was 
tortured and imprisoned for 15 years while Kalinin did nothing. 
He retired and died of cancer in 1946. 





LEON TROTSKY 


Out-manoeuvered by Stalin in the power struggle after Lenin's 
death, Trotsky was a constant critic of Stalin's version of: 
socialism. His ability to rally support made him a threat, and 
eventually Stalin was able to oust him from office and force 
him into exile. Stalin is thought to have arranged his famous 
assassination with an ice pick in 1940. 


ADOLF HITLER | 


Although they never met, Stalin is known to have never 
fully recovered from being betrayed by his fellow dictator 


. 


al 
and the German invasion of Russia in 1941. It was a fatal error | | 
of mistrust and very out of character for Stalin, but it would ie eo 
lead to his opportunity for revenge and the expansion of Pn oes 
the Soviet empire. i | 
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HARRY S TRUMAN 


It was Roosevelt with whom Stalin had originally negotiated 
as an ally, but it was his successor, Truman, who was to 
become the focus of Stalin's mistrust of the West and the 
creation of the standoff between two ideologies. This 
manifested in the establishment of the Eastern Bloc and the 
beginning of the Cold War. 


ENEMIES | 








This poster aimed to raise . ‘Comrade Come Join Us at the Collective!’ 
morale during the first of . An idealised view of life in Russia 
| Stalin's brutal Five Year Plans 





The Russian women’s brigade bring 
in the harvest in August 1941 








“Thank you, comrade Stalin”. These were the words the 
dictator wanted on everyone's lips. In order to fulfil his 
promise as the rightful leader of the Soviet people, Stalin 
had to ensure that what the people saw and what the people 
thought fitted this premise. To do this he had to ensure that 
everything about him, his beliefs and his policies past and 
present, were either reinvented or distorted to such an extent 
that there could be no questioning of his credentials and 

his right to lead the people. There were a number of ways 


6 STALIN 
MYTHS 
BUSTED 


A FLAWLESS 
LEADER 


Following an attack of smallpox as a young 
child, Stalin's face was badly pockmarked, but 
once he was able to exercise his absolute power, 
part of the process he ordered to be undertaken 
for ‘cleansing’ his past was to retouch any 
photos from his youth so as to present him 
as a healthy, passionate socialist with 
a clear complexion. 


TOWERING FIGURE 


Depending on different accounts, the estimates 
of Stalin's actual height vary from between 5' 
4" and 5' 6", but this still left him in dire peril 

of being towered over by rivals and subordinates 
alike. Most of the time he would wear shoes 
with added height to the soles and heels or 

stand ona raised box when attending speeches 
and rallies. 


FATHER OF THE 
PEOPLE 


Stalin's slick propaganda machine proved able 

to promote his image as a caring ‘father’ to his 
people, and children often featured in his public 

appearances and in his posters. In reality, his 
behaviour towards his family was cold: as a young 
man he sent his children to live with relatives while he 
pursued his political ambitions, and he even refused 
to negotiate the release of his own son as a Nazi 
prisoner of war. 


GLOBAL IMAGE 


Such was the image of Soviet Russia that he 
managed to project abroad that in 1939 and 
1942 Stalin appeared on the front cover of Time 
magazine as ‘Man of the Year’. This is, of course, 
in complete contrast to the realities of his cruel 
regime, but the defence of Stalingrad during 
WWII may have influenced the judgment on the 
second occasion. 


REVOLUTIONARY 

Itis generally acknowledged that Stalin's role in the 

revolution was less significant than he would have 
his people believe, and so documents were changed, 

photographs doctored and histories rewritten to 

elevate him to a prime player alongside Lenin in the 

overthrow of the old regime and the new dawn of 
socialism. A rewritten History of the Communist Party 

sold 40 million copies. 


A RUSSIAN LEADER 


Georgia had always been a rural, mountainous 
outlier. Filled with bandits, blood feuds and illiterate 
peasants, Russians often looked down on their 
southerly neighbour. Stalin was aware of this and 
in an attempt to be taken more seriously changed 
his distinctly Georgian name (losif Dzhugashvili) to 
the more Russian-sounding Stalin. However, he still 
spoke with a thick Georgian acccent, which he was 
incredibly insecure about. 
















this could be done effectively, and he set up a magnificent 
machinery of propaganda to fulfil his goals; one that was so 
organised and so effective that allegedly Adolf Hitler cae 
was enviou,s and regarded Stalin as the ultimate genius of — 
propaganda and the creation of a cult of personality. = 
His personal life, elimination of fallen opponents on 
Coyaatere lB cclqe)celsMmeclon\olcvetelcm laos lorantenselesM elise prosten te Cae 
Ree eal LOM NCE aso b Om Ce so NCE OST 4 
the revolution and the Communist Party -allofthese were —_, 
re-worked in order to fit the template for a trusted, caring, § Sx. 
loyal, loving leader who only had the interests and welfare am Despite rarely seeing his 
every Russian citizen in his heart. Nothing could have been =) own children, Stalin showed 
Gage earn O ana. — himself tobea suse man 








A HEAVY PRICE: 
WWII'S DEATH TOLL 





CHINA 
10,000,000 










JAPAN 
2,620,000 





UNITED KINGDOM 
450,300 





A Red Army soldier waves a flag 


in Stalingrad in 1943 






Every street taken in Stalingrad 
was a small victory in blood 


ro 3 
Molotov signs the non- 
aggression pact with 
Nazi Germany in 1939 
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Making the man of steel 


JOINING THE USSR'S COMPULSORY CLUB 


1. Republic 2. Republic of Hungary 3. Baltic States 4, East Germany 

of Poland Hungarian troops had fought alongside Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia were annexed East Germany became the symbol of 
Originally partly invaded by the the Nazis in their invasion of Russia, as part of the pact with Germany. In 1939 they rivalry among the Allied forces after 
Soviets in 1939, following the war and when the Soviets turned the tide were lost to the Nazis before being absorbed WWII, with Germany divided in two. The 
it become a satellite state with a against them their country became into the Soviet Union as Soviet socialist new country was eventually declared a 
puppet government and Soviet occupied before a satellite Soviet-backed republics after the war. There was much sovereign state in its own right by the 
troops a permanent fixture, thus government was put in place. In 1956, a § opposition to the imposed communism, and = Soviets, and the erection in 1961 of a wall 
forming part of the buffer zone of [a revolt against the communist oppression » Stalin's response as always was death and to separate east and west Berlin created 
states bordering Western Europe. was quashed by Soviet military might. imprisonment for thousands. an icon of the Cold War. 
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5. Republic of 
Czechoslovakia People's Republic Eager to maintain the security of their 


As a direct border with Western Europe, it was As part of the 1945 Yalta Agreement, most easterly border from the Japanese, 
important that following its occupation by the Mongolia was recognised as independent, this area was invaded by the Soviets 
Soviets it remained under their influence. A buffering the Soviet Union and China. in 1945, enabling Stalin to maintain a 
satellite government was installed, and parts However, in reality the USSR exercised sphere of influence over the region, in 
of eastern Czechoslovakia joined the Soviet more control over Mongolia's internal particular the Korean Peninsula and the 
Socialist Republic of the Ukraine. affairs than any other satellite state. changing political situation in China. 















8. North Korea 


A Soviet Civil Administration in 1945 
made way for an agreement with the 


North under the leadership of Kim II 
Sung. Stalin gave his blessing to the 
aspirations of the North to invade 
the South - allied to the USA - thus 
sparking the Korean War in 1950. 





were slow. They had tried to fight on two fronts by attempting to manifested itself in the buffer zone of countries now under his 
secure Azerbaijani oil to the south. Their forces began to crumble, control, thus creating the Eastern Bloc. The ideological standoff and 


and in a matter of days over 90,000 German troops had been desire for control that was to culminate in the Cold War had begun. 

captured. But the cost had been high, with tens of thousands The years after the war saw the Soviet Union continue to 

killed and a city virtually flattened. influence world politics, with Stalin overseeing the detonation of 
This gruesome turning point was to lead to a series of events the Soviets’ first atom bomb and persuading North Korea to invade 

that set the tone for European politics for generations to come. the South and thereby start the Korean War. Stalin's purges and 

A tevitalised Soviet army had a weakened Wehrmacht on the executions continued right up to his death in 1953. His successors 

tun. Stalin allied with Britain and the US and eventually the war (most notably Khrushchev) did all they could to erase his legacy, but 

turned into a race to Berlin. The Soviets won it, gaining territory it is the courage and resilience of the Russian people during World 


and influence along the way. Stalin's inherent distrust of the West War II that is the legacy that should always remain. 
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Remarkable royals 


Be they Elizabeth I or princely pirates, monarchs 
have played a seismic role in human history 





ime WIR eC 112 Pirate kings 
From Alfred the Great to Victoria I, find out and queens 


which royal topped our readers’ poll to be 


‘ Dare you take to the high seas with this 
crowned the greatest of all time 


ruthless band of sabre-wielding, treasure- 
hunting raiders? 


106 Day in the life of a oo. 
royal executioner Ee bitte mais 
What was it like to prepare a condemned Une tss 
Be mt Tene) uae lal Charting the rise, reign and tragic fall of 
Russia's last royal family 
108 What if... Arthur 


Tudor had lived? 


How would Henry VIII's older 
brother have ruled Britain? 























Discover history's mightiest monarch as we 
rank royals from the Middle Ages to the 
20th century - as voted for by readers! 


Written by Harry Cunningham, Catherine Curzon, Jessica Leggett, Jack Parsons, Peter Price 
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® SOBIESKI 


29-1696 


: This King of Poland (1674- 1696) | 

: was determined to restore : 

: his country's prestige after 

: invasion by the Ottomans. 
A military man through and 
through, as a general he sided 
with the Holy Roman Emperor 
and the Hapsburgs to fight 

: off the Ottomans, culminating 

: in his glorious victory at the 

: Battle of Vienna in 1683. 


1903-1991 

An Olympian who excelled 

at ski-jumping and yachting, 
winning gold for the latter 

in 1928. As King of Norway 
(1957-1991) in the aftermath 
of World War II, he continued 
the work of his father, whom 
he served loyally during the 
resistance, helping lead the 
Allies to victory. By the time 
of his death he had earned the 
moniker ‘People's King’. 





- including 
shortly after his death. 




















: FRANCIS1 

i 1494-1547 

: The great celebration of power 
i in 1520, coined the Field of 

: the Cloth of Gold, symbolised 
contemporary expectations of 
: this thoroughly Renaissance 
prince. Yet as King of France 

? (1515-1547) he lost swathes 

of territory to Holy Roman 

: Emperor Charles V and ended 








: up a prisoner in Spain. 


45) WILHELM 1 


1797-1888 


The unifier, who, as King of 
Prussia (1861-88), brought the 
German states together in an 
empire following his victory 
over France in the Franco- 
Prussian War. Becoming the 
first kaiser in 1871, he exerted 
traditional Prussian dominance 
over all the states while 
relying heavily on his 
conservative ‘Iron Chancellor’ 
Otto von Bismarck. 


_ ELIZABETH 
1709- 1762 


: A daughter of Peter the Great, 
: Elizabeth showed little interest 
: in politics during her early 
adult life, allowing the Russian 
: throne to pass seamlessly 
down the line. However, when 
: threatened with imprisonment 
in a convent by Ivan VI's regent 
: and spurred on by the French 

: ambassador, she staged a 

: successful coup, ruling from 

: 1741-1762, founding Russia's 

: first university in Moscow 

and building the extravagant 

: Winter Palace. 
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hough a reluctant wartime 
king, Albert refused to let the 
Germans march through his 
erritory during World War | 
hen joined his troops in the 
renches when the kaiser 
nvaded anyway. While the 
Belgian government went 
nto exile, Albert personally 
ook command at the Siege of 
Antwerp and the Battle of Yser. 
His wife, Queen Elisabeth, also 
erved as a Red Cross nurse. 








CHARLES V Ruler of the original empire 


1500-1558 


Holy Roman Emperor (1519-56), King of Spain 
(1516-56), and Archduke of Austria (1519-21), 
Charles V's litany of possessions outshone all 
other European royals in the 16th century, for 
they also included the much-prized Spanish 
American colonies. 

Born in Ghent, Flanders, and succeeding to 
his first possessions aged 16, he dreamed of 
creating a united Catholic Christendom. With his 
volume of titles, this might have at first seemed 
a reasonable goal. But it came unstuck almost 


POLITICAL NOT 
RELIGIOUS 
Although there 

is some religious 
imagery, the portrait 
tries to highlight 
Charles’ victory as 
a political triumph 
over those who 
had challenged his 
imperial authority, 
not religious 
triumphalism. 


SEEING RED 

The rose-coloured 
sash could be 
interpreted both as 

a reference to the 
Catholic faith, of 
which Charles was a 
staunch supporter, or 
as the colour of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 


on which the sun never set 


immediately when in 1517 Martin Luther 
ushered in the Protestant Reformation and 
sparked the biggest and most violent schism in 
the history of Christianity. 

In the end, fatigued and perhaps realising his 
territories were simply impossible to govern, he 
decided to give it all up. He gifted his brother 
Ferdinand the Holy Roman Empire and his son 
Phillip the throne of Spain. After his abdication, 
he spent his final days reading, shooting pigeons 
and tending to his garden. 


(ery 
nicknamed ‘the 
golden one’ for his 
phen oA Bae Co 


KEEP IT IN THE FAMILY 
Titian deliberately minimised 
Charles V's slightly 
disfigured jaw, which was a 
genetic trait that came to be 
known as Habsburg's Jaw. 


HOLY LANCE 

_ In his portrait by Titian, 
Charles V holds a lance 
symbolising the one used 
to check Jesus was dead 
during the crucifixion as 
well as the might of 
Holy Roman emperors. 


IMPERIAL PROPAGANDA 
Because Charles’ empire was so 
big, the role of propaganda in 
crushing dissent in the popular 
mindset cannot be overstated: 
the celebration of the monarch's 
personal victory on horseback is 
a classic example. 























VICTOR 
EMMANUELTI 


The extravagant monument 
to Victor Emmanuel in Rome 
that evokes memories of the 
ancient empire reveals how 
Italians once felt about the 
first monarch to unite their 
country since the 6th Century. 
While his actual reign was 
unremarkable, the shrewd 
military strategy he employed 
to win the crown of Italy was 
truly remarkable. 


This liberal reformer, who 

: took the throne in 1855, 
attempted to bring Russia into 
: line with the rest of Europe 

: by addressing the lack of : 
: democracy and feudal mindset. 


He emancipated the Serfs 


: in 1861 and was on the cusp 

of implementing measures to 
: create the first constitutional 
: assembly when he was 

: assassinated by terrorists in 

: March 1881. 








/PHILIPTI 


: Known for launching the 1588 
: Armada that ended in disaster, 
Philip was not just King of 

: Spain (1556-98) but also King 
of Portugal (1580-98), Naples, 
: Sicily and - during his marriage 
: to his wife Mary | - was even 

: King consort of England. He 
oversaw Spain's golden age, 

: when its colonial dominance 

: seemed to have no bounds. 






















MEHMED THE 
CONQUEROR 


This Ottoman Sultan (1444-46 and 1451-81) 
showed off his political prowess when he 
captured Constantinople in 1453, putting to bed 
the long-held dream of a united Christendom 
and ushering in the Early Modern period. He 
also captured territories in the Balkans and Asia 
minor and developed the Ottoman Empire into 
a mighty imperial force to be reckoned with. He 
also restored rights to religious minorities such 
as Christians and Jews. 











( FREDERICK THE GREAT 

1712-1786 
The king who shored up Prussia's reputation as Europe's greatest 
military power, Frederick acceded in 1740 at a time when the 
Enlightenment was sweeping through Europe and debates about the 
role of the monarchy raged. The term ‘enlightened despot’ was coined 
to reflect his style of monarchy, which incorporated religious toleration 
combined with absolutist military might. He died in 1786. 





TVAN THE 
‘TERRIBLE 


Ivan IV was the first 
Russian monarch to take 
the title Tsar of Russia in 
1547, having previously 
used the title Grand Prince 
of Muscovy (Moscow) like 
his predecessors. 

He took the throne in 
1533, aged just three, and 
soon gained the epithet 
‘the terrible’. Although the 
word is better translated 
from Russian as ‘awe- 
inspiring’, he was indeed 
ruthless, executing 
thousands and possibly 
murdering his own son. 

Yet despite infamous 
bouts of rage, as well as 
mental instability, Ivan 
succeeded in transforming 
his country into an empire 
- although it came at the 
cost of his people and 
to the detriment of the 
Russian economy. 











GEORGETI 


1663-1760 


Born in Hanover, George II 
probably considered himself 
more German than British. 
However, he ruled Britian 
from 1727-60 and is best 
known for being the last king 
to lead his troops into battle 
when he faced the Jacobites. 
The cabinet government also 
evolved during his reign. 


Wilhelmina's reign of almost six decades (1890- 
1948) saw her steer her country through both of 
the devastating world wars. 

A formidable leader, Wilhelmina worked hard 
to maintain the neutrality of the Netherlands 
during World War |. However, imports were 
severely affected due to blockades by the 
Allies, who feared that the Netherlands would 
provide Germany with supplies. This angered 
Wilhelmina, and at the end of the war she 
granted Kaiser Wilhelm II asylum in her country. 

When Germany invaded the Netherlands in 
May 1940 during World War II, she was forced 
to flee to London, where she took charge of 


“SHE GRANTED 
KAISER 
WILHELM TI 
POLITICAL 
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6B ) JOHN 
i \# 1166-1216 


: It may be fair to say King 
John's credentials as a great 
: English monarch (1199-1216) 
stem not necessarily from 

: his political acumen - he is 


raditionally known as ‘bad 


: King John’ - but from his 
signing of the Magna Carta, 

: which became a constitutional 
framework codifying the 

} powers of the monarch. 


MARIA 
THERESA 


: 1717-1780 

: Queen of Hungary and 

: Bohemia in her own right 
(1740-1780) and Holy Roman 
Empress (1745-1765) through 

: her husband, Francis |, Maria 

: Theresa fought the War of 
the Austrian Succession for 
her right to rule Hungary and 
Bohemia, despite the passing 
of a law to allow females 

: to inherit the Habsburg 

: possessions for the first time. 





the Dutch government-in-exile. Wilhelmina 
found herself at odds with her Prime Minister, 
Dirk Jan de Geer, who hoped to seek a peace 
with Germany. Outraged at this idea, the queen 
successfully had him removed from power. 

She became a beacon of hope for her people, 
making a series of defiant radio broadcasts on 
Radio Oranje, which they illegally listened to in 
secret away from Nazi ears. 

Wilhelmina encouraged them to resist the 
repressive regime of the Nazis, who quickly 
discovered they could not rely on the silent 
complicity of the Dutch people to assist them in 
carrying out their atrocities. 


ete beetier meet) 
defiant radio broadcast 
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William the Conqueror. As a prince he sav 
_ off Simon de Montfort in 1265 and annexed 
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INSIDE THE TSARS 
GAP YEAR 


1672-1725 


How did Peter's Grand Embassy tour of Europe shape his reforming rule? 


he remarkable reign of Peter the 
Great is regarded today as one of the 
finest examples of how a ruler can 
truly shape a nation. Peter | changed 
the culture, fabric and even the outlook of his 
vast Russian realms, ushering in one of the most 
vibrant periods they had ever seen. Much of the 


@| Tsar's reforming zeal was inspired by his so-called 


Grand Embassy, a diplomatic tour of Europe that 
he undertook in search of allies. 

Peter became Tsar of Russia in 1682, remaining 
in power for over 40 years until his death on 8 
February 1725. At first he ruled jointly with his 
brother, Ivan V, but when Ivan died in 1696 Peter 
inherited sole control of the enormous Russian 
Tsardom. The country Peter inherited had been 


virtually unchanged for centuries. As Russia 
expanded into inhospitable Siberian terrain, 
further than ever from the flourishing west, Peter 
set his sights on claiming the coastline of the 
Black Sea from the Ottomans, thereby opening 
up new trade routes and horizons. Yet such an 
ambitious plan called for a navy, and as things 
stood Russia lacked the engineering knowhow 








and seafaring expertise to make that a reality. 
With no real allies, the isolated lands of Russia 
could call on absolutely no one to lend them 
support if it suddenly became needed. Peter's 
solution was to undertake what became known 
as his Grand Embassy. 

When he set out with an entourage of 250 
people, Peter became one of the first Tsars to 
travel abroad. He intended to travel incognito 
and adopted the pseudonym Pyotr Mikhailov, but 
standing at well over six feet in height (which was 
unusual for the era), Peter found that anonymity 
was hard to achieve. 

The Grand Embassy was meant to give Peter a 
chance not only to examine and acquire modern 
naval technology and expertise but to win the 
support of other monarchs for his push against 
the Ottoman Empire. On the latter goal he failed, 
because he had chosen to make his foray onto 
the continent just as the early moves in the War 
of Spanish Succession were being made. This 
burgeoning conflict drew in seemingly every 
nation, and the last thing his fellow rulers wanted 
to think about at such a crucial moment for 
Europe was lending assistance to Russia. 

Although he discussed an alliance with 
Frederick | of Prussia, Peter found that there 
was little taste in Europe for a battle with the 
Ottomans. Despite this, the Grand Embassy rolled 
on. Peter began to realise just how isolated Russia 
had become and in doing so how far behind it 
had fallen. Fascinated by new developments 
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co-ruler until his death in 1696 


While in England the 
fashionable Godfrey 
Kneller painted this 
portrait of the young Peter 
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~ in naval engineering, Peter took a four-month 


position with the Dutch East India Company in 
the Hague working as a shipbuilder. One onlooker 
said that he “worked with his own hands as hard 
as any man in the yard”. During his stopover in 
the Netherlands he met and hired some of the 
most talented workers in the industry, including 
shipwrights, naval engineers and experienced 
seamen, all of whom would play their part in 
the reform of the Russian Navy. Among them 
was Vice-Admiral Cornelis Kruys, who became 
the Tsar's most important maritime advisor and 
played a major role in the development of the 
Russian Navy. 

At the invitation of William III, Peter's next 
stop was England. He arrived in January 1698 
and enjoyed a packed schedule including trips 
to the House of Lords, the Royal Mint and Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich. 

He passed many happy days with the 
shipwrights of Deptford, observing their work in 
minute detail. In England, Peter was fascinated by 
the architecture he saw, and he began to imagine 
how differently St Petersburg might look with this 
kind of inspiration. 


Peter then left England and headed for an 
audience with Augustus II of Poland. Though 
their talks would later form the foundation of 
the Russo-Polish alliance against Sweden, Peter's 
travels were curtailed by news of the Streltsy 
Uprising in Moscow, which was an attempt to 
unseat him. The tour headed home to Russia, and 
when Peter got there he quelled the dissent and 
set about putting what he had learned in Europe 
into practice. 

Although Peter the Great's Grand Embassy was 
not the success he had hoped for when it came 
to winning military support against the Turks, in 
other ways it was enormously influential. 

For the first time, he realised that the Russian 
way wasn't necessarily superior to its western 
counterparts and was sometimes woefully 
inferior, especially when it came to engineering 
and scientific progression. 

After the lessons of Europe, returning to Russia 
was like stepping back in time for Peter - in 
everything from military power to intellectual 
advancement and even fashion. Hoping to 
introduce a more modern mindset, he enacted a 
law commanding his courtiers to wear European 
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clothing and insisted that long beards be shaved 
off in accordance with western fashion. The 
Boyars, who proudly wore full beards, protested 
and were invited to retain their facial hair on the 
condition that they paid an annual beard tax. 

Continuing with his programme of 
modernisation, Peter banned arranged marriages 
and even brought the date of New Year's Day in 
line with continental Europe, changing it from 
1 September to 1 January. This was a seminal 
moment, for it turned back the clock in Russia in 
the name of advancement. What had been the 
year 7207 of the old Russian calendar was wiped 
out, becoming 1700 of the Julian Calendar, in 
accordance with the rest of Europe. The old ways 
were truly being pushed aside. 

Peter didn't only bring back military knowledge 
but modern scientific tools, dental practices 
and taxes from Europe. To nurture homegrown 
talent he established the School of Mathematical 
and Navigation Sciences in Moscow and the 
Naval Academy in Saint Petersburg. Russian 
manufacturing became a global force. He made 
the army and navy standing units and ensured 
that for the first time promotion came from 
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Peter the Great labours 


merit, rather than family name. Peter encouraged 
economic growth and ensured his subjects that 
hard work could bring rich rewards. It did, but not 
for the poor. 

As industry flourished, Peter became a friend 
to those at the top of the social heap. Meanwhile, 
he granted permission for peasant serfs to be 
bought as labourers. They were forced to live 
and work where they were told, a far cry from 
the free movement that they might have hoped 
for under his reforming zeal. Priests were now 
obligated to preach the importance of loyalty to 
the Tsar, and from the pulpit the legend of Peter 
the Great grew. 

Peter single-handedly reformed the military 
and bureaucracy of old Russia and ushered 
in the dawn of the Russian superpower that 
was to follow. In light of the Grand Embassy, a 
nation that was essentially trapped in the Middle 
Ages underwent a renaissance in everything 
from government to culture. Yet the cost to 
the Russian identity was high, and in forcing 
European culture on the country some have 
argued that he robbed it of its traditional identity, 
pushing the values and lifestyle of the West onto 
a country that accepted them not through choice 
but because it had to. 

The reforms Peter enacted after the Grand 
Embassy were the making of his reputation, and 
few rulers were able to shape their country to fit 
their will quite as successfully as he did. 

When Peter left Russia to begin his odyssey 
he was simply Peter I, but when he returned the 
young man had become a leader to be reckoned 
with. He had started to become the legend of the 
famed Peter the Great. 

















Margaret united 
Scandinavia under one 
crown as regent of 
Norway and Denmark 
in 1380 and Sweden in 
1389, negotiating the 
thrones of Denmark 
and Norway for her 
only son, Olav. 

After Olav's sudden 
death she adopted 


_\ her six-year-old grand- 


nephew Erik, who 
also became King of 


_ Sweden. She remained 
, de-facto regent until 


her death in 1412. 


Although a great 
reforming King of 
Scotland (1123-1153), 
David had lots of 
interests in England. 
Through his wife 
Matilda, the daughter of 
the Earl of Huntingdon, 
he inherited large 
plots of land, and 
during the ensuing 
civil war between 
claimants to the English 
throne David strongly 
supported his niece - 
who incidentally was 
also called Matilda. 


TSABELLAT 


Through her marriage 
to Ferdinand of Aragon, 
Isabella, Queen of 
Castile since 1474, 
became one half of the 
ultimate power couple 
ruling most of Spain. 

In 1492, the same 
year Columbus landed 
in the New World 
and began a Spanish 
hegemony in the 
Americas, the last 
remaining Muslim 
territory of Granada 
surrendered. She died 
in 1504. 
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The son of the Catholic Mary, Queen of Scots, 
executed in 1587, James, raised a Protestant, 
took the Scottish throne when he was just a 
baby. When Elizabeth | died in 1603 he became 
King of England, to the horror of Catholic rebels, 
who attempted to destroy his entire regime 
during the Gunpowder Plot. 

Just like Elizabeth, James was a great patron 
of the arts and notably supported many artists 
and playwrights, including 
William Shakespeare. 

Seeing himself as a 
scholar, James even 
wrote a few works in his 
lifetime, including his 
famous Daemonologie, 
inspired by his fascination 
with witchcraft and magic. 

He notably sponsored 
the English translation 
of the Bible, completed 
in 1611, which has 
subsequently been named 
the King James Bible and 
is still used today. James 
was keen to avoid war 
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JAMEST QYVI 1566-1625 


and attempted to do so to the best of his ability. 
After he ascended the English throne, James 
only returned to Scotland once, in 1617. 

He ruled England for 22 years and Scotland 
for 57 years, the first time in history that the 
crowns of both countries had been joined 
together in a personal union. However, James’ 
ambition to see a political union between both 
his kingdoms was rejected. 


James interrogates Gunpowder 
Plot ringleader Guy Fawkes 
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: 1359-1415 

: This bolshie Welsh prince 

: fought back against English 
domination of Wales. In 

: 1400 he declared himself 

? regnal prince. He ransacked 

: and plundered towns on the 
Welsh borders and headed to 

: Shrewsbury to see off Henry 

: IV's troops. His rebellion failed 
and he went into hiding never 

: to be heard of again. 


1638-1715 
To all those who lived through 
it, the reign of the Sun King 
(1643-1715) must have seemed 
like it would never end. 

At 72 years, it remains 
the longest of any European 
monarch. Perhaps Louis’ most 
famous achievement was the 
great baroque palace he had 
built at Versailles. 





EDWARD THE 
CONFESSOR 


003-1066 


alled the Confessor because 
f his religious piety, this 
nglish king leveraged political 
trength during his reign (1042- 
066) by playing the different 
actions in his court off against 
ach other. However, his death 
aused deep divisions as 
umerous candidates, including 
William the Conqueror, came 
orth to claim they had been 
: promised the throne. 














ANNE 


1665-1714 


When Anne, the second daughter of James 
II/VIl, took the throne in 1702, England and 
Scotland had already been joined in a union 
of the crowns for nearly a century. Yet any 
attempt to unify the two nations politically 


had always stalled. Now, however, with the 
relative stability of the new constitutional 
monarchy that was installed in 1689 and 
a sole Stuart monarch back on the throne, 
fresh attempts were made to bring her two 
countries together. 

Politically a staunch Tory, Anne surrounded 
herself with Tory ministers. She was able 
to negotiate the Act of Union in 1707 after 
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30 greatest kings & queens 


a botched investment scheme aimed at 
creating a Scottish colony in Darien, Panama, 
ended in disaster, : 

nearly bankrupting 

the country. There 
would now be one 
parliament, one flag 
and one coinage, but 
Scotland would be f 
allowed adegree of 
autonomy over its ‘ 
legal system and its 
established church. 


She died in 1714. Mure Name mere reB Leys 

















QUEEN ANNE Ta 
NUMBERS 
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1707. England and Wales had .~ 
a population of 5.5 Million. 
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Of the seven Stuart 
monarchs, two were 
deposed and two 
were women. 
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The amount England paid oOlololoa| 
to bail out Scotland from 2 fe] a 
the Darien Scheme. | | 


Number of 
pregnancies of Queen 
Anne. Sadly, only one 
child survived. 


Number of Scottish 
MPs added to form 
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in 1707. 
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MORE THAN A 


1630-1685 


The myth of the raucous Restoration belies the fact the king overcame many crises 


hen Charles II returned to 
London on his 30th birthday 

in May 1660, cheering crowds 
met him. While estimates of the 


number vary wildly between 20,000 to 100,000, 


it was said the press of people was so thick the 
king's entourage, “brandishing their swords and 
shouting with inexpressible joy,” took seven hours 
to pass through the city. 

With this triumphant parade, Charles Stuart 
reclaimed the thrones of England, Scotland 


and Ireland. After more than a decade-long 
experiment in republic government under Oliver 
Cromwell following the bloody English Civil War, 
there was widespread hope that the restored 
monarchy would bring stability after many 

years of upheaval. 

After his coronation, the country saw a reversal 
of the stringent Puritan morality that defined 
Parliamentarian rule. The theatres reopened 
after years of being banned under Cromwell, 
with women even allowed to perform on stage 


for the first time. While this gave rise to a new 
genre known as Restoration comedy, full of 
double entendres and themes of adultery, the 
king himself began an affair with the most famous 
actress of the era: Eleanor ‘Nell’ Gwyn. She was 
far from his only mistress. Charles’ court is said to 
have been one of the most hedonistic in English 
history, home to notorious libertines including 
John Wilmot, the 2nd Earl of Rochester, the 
dramatist Charles Sedley and the king's Master of 
Revels, Charles Killigrew. 





However, the party could not last. Royalist 
landowners settled scores with neighbours and 
tenants who had sided with the Parliamentarians 
during the war. The bishops, now installed or 
re-installed in their dioceses, rigorously enforced 
the new religious settlement and, as a result, 
over 2,000 clergy who could not accept the ‘high 
church’ doctrines and ceremonies of the new 
Royalist regime were turfed out of office. Charles’ 
revenge on those who killed his father was 
also brutal. Dozens were tried for regicide then 
hung, drawn and quartered. Even the bodies of 
Cromwell and others who had already died were 
exhumed and hung in chains at Tyburn. 

If this alone did not bust the myth of Charles 
Il as the ‘merry monarch’ we mostly remember 
him as today, it's worth noting that in 1666 alone 
the king had to contend with the worst plague 
outbreak in England since the Black Death, the 


Great Fire of London and a protracted war with 
the Dutch. 

While the king fled London for 18 months from 
spring 1665 while plague killed 15 per cent of 
the city's population, he showed more gallantry 
as the city burned. Lasting for almost five days 
from 2 September 1666, the king rode on a horse 
directing efforts to tear down buildings and stop 
the fire. After the disaster, which destroyed a 
third of the city and left 100,000 homeless, 
Charles spearheaded efforts to rebuild London. 

The Anglo-Dutch War was less of a success, 
with both the king and the country humiliated 
when the Royal Navy was defeated at the Battle 
of Medway. It's perhaps surprising then that 
Charles committed to fighting the Netherlands 
once more in 1670, this time as part of a treaty 
with Louis XVI of France. He had made the deal in 
return for subsidies that gave him more financial 


MUD ete -m EW ee tel 
Eta an( bce) (alae tated 
the devastating 
Great Fire of London 


(Hele BIB cre imiclel 
an affair with London 
actress ‘Nell’ Gwyn 


independence from Parliament. After 
his restoration the politicians had 
rewarded him with his own standing 
army and sanctioned the purges 
\_ against those who had killed his 
\ father but had put him ona 
short leash since the failed war. 
Parliament and the crown 
remained in an uneasy alliance 
for the remainder of his reign as 
anti-Catholic hysteria once more 
came to dominate British politics. 
This reached fever pitch after 
Charles’ wife Queen Catherine failed 
to produce a male heir and many began to 
fear his Catholic brother, James, Duke of York, 
would assume the throne. To appease the public 
Charles arranged for his niece, Mary, to wed the 
Protestant William of Orange. 

However, this all changed after the false 
accusation of conspiracy, known as the ‘Popish 
Plot’, to kill the king in 1678. As a result innocent 
people were hung, slanders were made against 
Queen Catherine and Charles sacked his chief 
minister. He then dissolved parliament in 1681. 
He ruled alone until his death four years later. 
That the public tolerated this says something 
about his enduring popularity. 

Rather than simply lurching from crisis to crisis, 
Charles’ reign saw Britain grow more prosperous 
than ever, foreshadowing the emergence of t 
British Empire, with the passage of the Navigation 
Acts securing Britain’s future as a sea power. 
Charles also oversaw greater colonisation and 
trade - including bank-rolling the slave trade - 
in India, the Caribbean and the Americas. 





















NAPOLEON 


“Napoleon is unique in 

: European history; he rose from 
: nowhere, joining the coup that 
: ended the Revolution in 1799 

: as a general, but he became 

: emperor by 1804 through 
careful political manipulation. 


: His military exploits ended in 
disaster, his empire collapsed, 
: but his reforms still shape 

: the public sphere of modern 

: Europe today.” 


_RICHARDTH 


A tenuous claimant to the 


: The short reign (1483-85) 

of perhaps England's most 

: controversial king and the last 

: one to die in battle is often 

: used to earmark the end of the 
| Middle Ages. His involvement 

/ = in the disappearance of his 
nephews, Richard, Duke 

: of York, and Edward V is 

| hotly contested, particularly 

: following the 2012 discovery 

: of his remains in a Leicester 
? car park. 


throne, Henry Tudor defeated 
Richard III at Bosworth in 1485 
and married Elizabeth of York, 
ending the infamous War of 
the Roses that had blighted the 
kingdom for 30 years. : 

Shrewd with finances, by 
the time of his death in 1509 
he had sown the seeds for 
England to become an Early 
Modern powerhouse on the 
global stage. 





( . ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE 
1122-1204 
One of the most powerful women of the Middle Ages, Eleanor was 
Duchess of Aquitaine in her own right and became Queen Consort of 
France (1137-52) and later Queen of England (1154-89). After her first 
marriage to the French king Louis VII ended in divorce, she took up 
NUM ULM n(n B VAL 
For nearly 
two decades 
Eleanor played 
an active role in 
the running of 
ao ewe 
Empire, but she 
plotted against 
aU 
sons in 1173. 
Viana ce Ze)4 
failed and she 
was imprisoned 
for 16 years, 





© HENRY V 


Best known for his defeat of the French at the 
Battle of Agincourt in 1415, this warrior King of 
England (1413-1422) secured a victory prize for 
his son that had been sought after since time 
immemorial - the throne of France. But Henry's 
eponymous son, who suffered from a mental 
illness, soon squandered it all. 
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Eleanor would 
often govern 
at 4re Tae (=) 
her son Richard 
| was away on 
crusade. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT 





As the wife of Tsar Peter Ill of Russia, Catherine was Empress Consort. But 
in 1762 he was quickly disposed of and Catherine assumed the imperial role. 
A reformist, she expanded Russia deep into the west, annexing the Crimea, 
Belarus and Lithuania and entertaining Enlightenment philosophers like 
Voltaire and Diderot. 














13) ROBERT THE BRUCE 


1274-1329 
Robert |, better 
known as Robert 
Linus jae (ae 
effectively 
secured Scottish 
independence 
for centuries to 
come at the Battle 
of Bannockburn 
in 1314, where 
he triumphantly 
defeated King 
CoV eM ecmanle leg) 
larger army after 
VEY [a oar 
successful guerrilla 
lee) SN. 
Edward did not give 
up easily and it was 
not until 1328, after 
the English king's 
(o(-r- Waar Ne)OL-1K 
NEMA) 
recognised as King 
of the Scots. 


This English King was an avid stamp collector. 
The German Kaiser Wilhelm II once described 
him as a “homebody”" - a bore. This may well 
have been true, but unlike Wilhelm, who lost 
his throne, George's reign (1910-1936) was 
characterised by liberal reforms that bolstered the 
‘primacy’ of the House of Commons and ensured 
the monarchy was above politics. 

As King of Great Britain during World War |, 
George did his best to keep morale up in his 
country. However, as the war dragged on, anti- 


George V 
onboard a 
warship 





Initially King of 
Munster (976-1014), 
Brian subsequently 
became King 

of all Ireland 
(1002-1014) when 
he successfully 
invaded Ossory in 
983, leading to all 
the other regional 
kings voluntarily 
giving up their lands, 
recognising he was 
too powerful to 
oppose. However, he 
is best remembered 
for defeating the 
Northmen and the 
Eoghanachta clan at 
the dramatic Battle 
of Clontarf in 1014. 
Though it broke 

the Vikings’ grip 

on Ireland, it was a 
pyrrhic victory for 
Brian, who was killed 
in the struggle. 


German sentiment became rife in Britain. Noting 
that their German heritage could cause an issue, 
George decided to make a change. 

In 1917, he announced that he was changing 
the name of his house from the House of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha to the House of Windsor, 
which was far more British. 

While many European monarchies fell at the 
end of the war and in the years after, the Windsor 
dynasty remains on the throne to this day, with 
Queen Elizabeth II currently at the helm. 


George V, while an unassuming 
person, tried to be a good king 
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Fighting his way up from troubled beginnings, this warrior king surpassed 
Alfred the Great in uniting all of England 


™ he ravens flocked overhead, their boundaries of Britain would be decided. The a titan in post-Roman Britain. While he was not 
raucous Calls eagerly anticipating slaughter that would soon commence was so from humble beginnings, Athelstan's future as 
the feast that would surely follow great that it would echo through the centuries. ‘King of all Britons’ was anything but certain. 

L the battle. The glittering ranks Kings, nobles and common men would fall in Scorned by his father, the young Athelstan was 
of spearmen, the cream of the Anglo-Saxon droves, all called to the field by the will of one fostered in Mercia by his aunt, Queen Aethelflaed. 
kingdoms, stared down the coalition of Irish, man, the Anglo-Saxon king Athelstan - the A pivotal role model in Athelstan’s life, Aethelflaed 
Britons and Scots that was spread before ‘Thunderbolt’ as William of Malmesbury called strengthened Mercia's defences and inflicted 

@| them. On the bloody field of Brunanburh, the him - perhaps the true founder of England and stunning defeats on roving bands of Vikings. Her 
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rebuilding of Chester, which in Roman times had 
been a stronghold, helped cement her rule over 
all of Mercia, and the proximity to the memory of 
Roman imperialism could have rubbed off on the 
young Athelstan. Since his formative years were 
spent away from Wessex he was never welcomed 
by its inhabitants, often members of his own 
family who sought to block his accession to the 
throne. Despite apathy and hostility from his 
father, Athelstan enjoyed great patronage from 
his grandfather Alfred, who showered him with 
gifts and probably saw him as the future king of 
Wessex after Edward. 

This distrust created a cloud of confusion 
around Athelstan's accession to the throne. 
Athelstan's father Edward the Elder ruled over 
Wessex and Mercia and probably meant for 
the kingdoms to be carved up and given to his 
various sons after his death. Athelstan was to get 
Mercia as his half-brother Aelfweard rose to the 
throne of Wessex, but the latter died after only 
two weeks. This paved the way for Athelstan to 
extend his rule over both kingdoms. Dissent in 
Wessex saw his younger brothers conspire against 
him, calling his legitimacy into question due to 
the uncertain position of his mother in court. 

The squabbles culminated in an attempt to have 
Athelstan blinded in Winchester, masterminded 
by a nobleman named Alfred. However, Athelstan 
weathered it all and saw off the internal threats 
to his rule. He was crowned in 925. 

With Mercia and Wessex united, Athelstan 
turned his sights on Northumbria, known as the 
Danelaw, which had been under Norse control for 
over a century. Despite the violent nature of the 
Danes, the takeover was achieved without too 
much bloodshed. Athelstan managed to secure a 
marriage alliance between his sister and Sihtric, 
the Norse ruler of York. Although not much is 
known about the treaty, it seems to have been 


Athelstan is one of the first 
Anglo-Saxon kings to have a 
surviving portrait 


DEFENDING THE 
DARK AGE KINGS 


Tom Holland argues why Anglo-Saxon rulers like Athelstan 
deserve to be recognised for their achievements 
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The Anglo-Saxon kings 
Cree) Ree 
as fractious, tribal and 
bloodthirsty, ruling in the 
ruins of the Roman Empire. 
Is this a fair assessment? 
Britain in the wake of the 
Roman withdrawal was 
certainly a turbulent and 
fractured place. Yet it is the 
very measure of the Anglo-Saxon achievement that 
a brilliant and distinctive civilisation should have 
been fashioned out of the rubble - and, by the 10th 
century, a united kingdom of England. 


Is our low estimation of these kings due to 
Norman propaganda? 

The Normans, far from despising the achievements 
of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy, admired them. The 
sheer antiquity of the English state added lustre 

to their rule, and the oil with which every king of 
England since Athelstan had been anointed was 
precisely what enabled the Norman kings to put 
Hinson le 
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influenced by the rule of Aethelflaed who 
Peete 

Athelstan was raised at the court of his aunt, 
NSM UOM AU) rem Un MUN ele nem (nelle 
Mercia. Her commitment to revitalising dilapidated 
Roman cities such as Gloucester and Chester was no 
less heroic than her scouring of the Vikings from the 
Midlands. She played a decisive role in the forging of 
England. Without her, the English might never have 
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been brought together into a united kingdom. Her 
influence on her nephew was palpable. 


mee Pare eR 
Alfred the Great and his father Edward hadn't 
already set in motion? 

He completed the great project of fusing the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms that had been conquered by the 
AVA Tea Mn COM SNH Xe COLNE (e Rte mI 
native kingdom of Wessex from destruction; Edward 
had brought everywhere south of the Humber 
under his rule; but it was Athelstan, by capturing 
York in 927, who provided the coup de grace. By the 
end of the year he was being hailed as ‘rex totius 
Britanniae’ - ‘the king of the whole of Britain’. 


Beyond his military accomplishments, what does 
Athelstan deserve to be remembered for? 
Formidable in war, he was formidable as well 

(Tam (eMC AVAL MUM PAC -a Le OV 
TI CeYE TAMA lMA MODMY) Slee marl lem a Od 
creo) el ney 

kings, “The opinion of the 

English that he governed 
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education than anyone 
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Tom Holland is the author 
of Athelstan: The Making 
of England, which is 
available from Penguin. 





Athelstan created a single currency throughout his kingdom 
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~ signed in Athelstan's territory. This could suggest 
that this was not an alliance of equals and that 
Sihtric was bending to Athelstan’s will. After 
Sihtric's death his cousin Guthfrith sailed from 
Ireland to secure the city but was repulsed by the 
Saxons. Now Athelstan could claim lordship over 
the three main Anglo-Saxon kingdoms and the 
title of ruler of the English. 

Under Athelstan’s rule England was thrust into 
the heart of the European political stage. Francia, 
once the jewel of European kingship under 
Charlemagne and his descendants, had fallen into 
infighting and its borders were constantly harried 
by invasions. In contrast, England was now a 
bastion of peace. Marriage into this English royal 
family was highly coveted on the continent, a 
demand that Athelstan deftly used to foster trade 
and alliances. 

Athelstan's piety was tied to his statesmanship. 
He collected great works of art and religious 
relics then gifted them to the Church, which he 
ardently supported. 

By all accounts, Athelstan was also a fair and 
reasonable ruler to his people. Concerns about 
banditry and lawlessness were a staple of the 
time, but Athelstan took his laws one step further, 


ENGLAND 
C.700 
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SYNOD OF WHITBY 
This saw Easter celebrated 
by the customs of the Roman 
church. An important move in 
the influence of Papal authority 
in Britain. 


SACKING OF 
UNDISFARNE 
One of the first documented 









Lindisfarne marked the 
beginning of the Viking Age. 


Norse raids on British shores, 





forbidding the execution of anyone under the 
age of 15. He also saw to the care of his own and 
ensured that his subjects would not succumb 
to starvation. He also limited large trade to the 
various burhs throughout the kingdom and this, 
coupled with a common coinage and language, 
helped solidify common ties between the various 
kingdoms under his control. 

By 927 Athelstan was the most powerful 
ruler in the British Isles and moved to cement 
this notion in the minds of the other kingdoms. 
Kings and rulers from Scotland, Strathclyde, 
Wales, Northumbria and the southern Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms all gathered at Eamont to hear 
Athelstan claim the title ‘the king of the whole 
of Britain’. Despite his prostrations at Eamont, 
Constantine II of Scotland would categorically 
refuse to submit to Athelstan’s rule. A few years 
of uneasy peace reigned between the two 
countries until Athelstan saw fit to marshal the 
might of the Anglo-Saxons to push north in 934. 
With the last potential family troublemaker to 





























Athelstan fostered 
the future 
Norwegian king 
Haakon the Good, 
who introduced 
Christianity to 
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‘TH E ASCE N T OF ENGL AND How Athelstan and his clan took control of a country 
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Alfred the Great's victory saw Alfred the Great's son 
the tide turn in favour of the 
Anglo-Saxons, with Northmen 


slowly pushed out of Wessex. 





secured a southern kingdom 
that would serve as the basis 
for the nation of England. 


Athelstan defeats a 

coalition of his rivals, 

establishing English 
hegemony. 


The Vikings defeat the 
Saxons, but their courage 
and loyalty is celebrated for 
centuries to come. 





his throne dying the year before, Athelstan 
was in a position to bring his military might 
against Constantine and force him to submit. 
Looking to overwhelm the Scots in a massive 
show of force, his army looted and burned 

its way through the Highlands while ships 
ravaged the coast all the way up to Caithness. 
Overwhelmed by sheer brutality and numbers, 
Constantine had no choice but to bend the 
knee and acknowledge Athelstan as overlord. 

Despite the horrors inflicted upon his 
subjects, the Scottish king was not cowed 
and longed to shake off the yoke of English 
overlordship. While Athelstan basked in 
European politics, the Scots, Britons and 
Vikings schemed to bring the newly formed 
kingdom to its knees. Forging a three-way 
alliance, they forced Athelstan to marshal a 
formidable army and march to meet them at 
the fateful battleground of Brunanburh. 

This would turn out to be one of the 
bloodiest battles ever fought on the British 
Isles and Athelstan's victory over the coalition 
was achieved when the Saxons smashed the 
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enemy's shield wall and put them to flight. 
Victory poems praise the Saxons on their 
prowess and martial skill, painting a picture 

of a great slaughter inflicted upon their 
enemies. But although a victory was achieved, 
Athelstan's forces seem to have also been 
severely bloodied. No move was made to 
capitalise on the victory and no expedition, 
like the one in 934, was sent to secure 
potential new holdings. He reigned supreme in 
England but his imperial ambitions had been 
somewhat tempered. 

This monumental battle, the largest in 
centuries, seemed to take its toll on Athelstan 
- he died two years later. The man who had 
fought to create and cement the borders 
of Britain was brought low by the stress of 
holding his newly founded empire together. 
The king, who forged what we now know as 
modern-day England, has been resigned to a 
footnote in history, eclipsed by his grandfather 
as the founder of the nation. His legacy lives 
on as the man who saw ‘...England now made 
whole’ and was ‘glorious through his deeds’. 
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#9) military prowess and as a 
1 statesman, forging what 
we know today as the 

country of England 
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“His success during the Third Crusade - and 
dramatic kidnapping en route home - fed a reputation 
for military genius and chivalric derring-do. As a 

king of England he was a cipher - barely appearing 

in his realm throughout his reign. His massacring of 
thousands of prisoners of war outside the gates of 
Acre now feels excessive.” 





CNUT THE GREAT 


990-1035 





Descended from the Vikings, Cnut ruled England 

for 19 years between 1016-35, alongside Denmark 
(1019-35), Norway (1028-35) and some of Sweden 
with an astute military acumen that propelled him to 
power and aided diplomacy. In Britain he kept both 
the Anglo-Saxon settlers and the Danes in check. 


CHARLEMAGNE 
742-814 


In view of his conquering Saxony and the Kingdom of 
the Lombards, this mighty King of Franks (768-814) is 
also considered to be the first Holy Roman Emperor, 

a gift bestowed on him by Pope Leo III, who crowned 
him Emperor of the Romans in 800. 











6) GEORGE VI 


The reluctant prince who was never meant to be king, George VI 
stepped up to lead his country after the scandalous abdication of his 
brother, Edward VIII. Affectionately known as ‘Bertie’ by his family, 
George battled . i | 

his shyness 

and stammer 

to steer Great 

sya eclama al cele hag 

the devastation 

of World War 

Il, maintaining 

public morale 

and becoming 

a symbol of 

stability during 

Cure ame lao) ] (1014 

ea A AL 

popular opinion 

falling dramatically 

following the 

abdication crisis, 

George helped 

to bring the 

monarchy back 

from the brink. 














G) WILLIAM THE 
VY CONQUEROR 


1028-1087 


William changed the course of 
English history when he conquered 
England in 1066, becoming the 
country’s first Norman king. 

His reign lasted until his death 
in 1087, during which time 
William created a new feudal 
system, enacted anti-slavery laws, 
established castles and keeps (such 
as the White Tower, inside the Tower 
of London), integrated the French 
language within the court and 
government and commissioned the 
Domesday Book. 








Few monarchs have changed their countries in 
the way that Henry VIII did. Succeeding to the 
throne at 18 years old in 1509, the young king 
had little interest in government and left political 
matters to his powerful advisor, Cardinal Wolsey, 
while he pursued his dream to emulate his 
warlike predecessors, Edward IIl and Henry V. 
While his hopes of military glory remained 
unfulfilled, Henry remains infamous thanks to 


his desperate quest for a son and the lengths 
he went to in order to get one. Refused an 
annulment from his first wife, Catherine 
of Aragon, he broke with the papacy and 
established the Church of England, sparking 
the English Reformation. 

Henry famously had six wives, with two of 
them - Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard - 
sent to the executioner's block. 


Henry VIII's 1520 summit with Francis I, 
known as the Field of Cloth of Gold 























Alfred the Great is 
best remembered for 
CoCr labelema stoma lobes} 


ALFRED 
THE GREAT 


849-899 CE 


Alfred is considered to be one 
of the most important kings in 
English history. As he ascended 
the throne the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom of Wessex was under 


siege from relentless Viking raids. 


After years of fighting, Alfred 
successfully defeated the Danes 
at the Battle of Edington in 878. 
The Danes were forced 
to seek peace. In a quirk of 
medieval diplomacy, the Viking 
leader, Guthrum, had to accept 
Alfred as his adoptive father 
as well as be baptised as a 
Christian. Alfred also gained 
Western Mercia and control 
over the city of London, while 
Guthrum held on to the East. 
Alfred issued reforms to 
build up his defences in case of 


another Viking attack. Among 
them he developed a network 
of fortified settlements, known 
as burhs, designed to hold 

the Vikings back. Alfred also 
reorganised his armed forces into 
a standing army and established 
a navy to stop raiders along 

the coast. His reforms worked 

- the Vikings’ attempt to invade 
Wessex in 892 ultimately failed. 

Domestically, Alfred made 
legal, social and educational 
reforms to improve his kingdom, 
even proposing that education 
should be taught in English 
rather than Latin. 

By the end of his reign Alfred 
had transformed his kingdom 
and had become the most 
dominant ruler in England. 


This golden Anglo-Saxon 
artefact is inscribed ‘Alfred 
ordered me made’ 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGE 


ISI9-190I 


During her 60-year reign this queen provided constancy through a century of 
rapid progress while quietly revolutionising the constitutional monarchy 


o think of Queen Victoria conjures 
up an image of a petite yet rather 
ample woman, dressed all in black 
and wearing a stern expression on 
her face. It is how most of us envision her, after 


she spent over 40 years in mourning for her 
beloved husband and consort, Prince Albert. But 
there was so much more to Victoria than the 
melancholy old woman of her later life. 

When Victoria assumed the throne of Great 
Britain in 1839 at the tender age of 18, she had a 
mammoth task ahead of her. The reputation of 


the monarchy had fallen into disrepute thanks to 
her spendthrift and wanton uncles, and Victoria 
needed to rehabilitate the monarchy's image. 

With their nine children, Victoria and Albert 
created an example of a happy, loving and 
moral family for the nation to aspire to - even 
though Victoria disliked pregnancy and privately 
expressed her repulsion of babies. 

Morality characterised Victoria and her reign, to 
the point where perhaps no ruler has embodied 
the time in which they lived more than her. As 
Christian values and piety became a bigger focus, 


both the monarchy and Victorian society moved 
away from debauchery of the Georgian era. 

Along with Albert, Victoria redefined Britain's 
constitutional monarchy. Noting the growing 
criticism of the royals, their wealth and lifestyle, 
Victoria had a far more visible role with the public 
than her predecessors. She went on numerous 
trips with Albert to towns such as Birmingham, 
Leeds and Glasgow, starting a trend of royal visits 
that continues to this day. 

At the same time, Victoria became increasingly 
involved in charity work as a patron of various 























different organisations involved in healthcare, 
education and many other areas. Knowing the 
importance of royal patronage, the queen always 
wore British-made clothes in public. For example, 
her wedding dress was adorned with Honiton 
lace, at a time when the country’s lace makers 
were struggling against French imports. 

As well as transforming the monarchy, Victoria 
saw Great Britain through a time of great social, 
political and economic change. Not only was 
the British Empire at its zenith during her reign, 
but new inventions were emerging during the 
Industrial Revolution that steered the country 
towards economic prosperity, shifting the 
country’s largely rural population to an urban one 
by the 20th century. 

Among these technologies invented during 
Victoria's reign was photography. Victoria and 
Albert became some of its earliest supporters, 
becoming the patrons of the Photographic 
Society of London in 1854. Taking advantage of 
the propaganda opportunities that photography 
offered, Victoria released hundreds of official 
photographs of herself and the royal family during 
her time as queen, which proved immensely 
popular and kept the monarchy at the forefront 
of public minds. 

One such photo was Victoria's official Diamond 
Jubilee portrait, released in 1897. Dressed in her 
classic widow black with a coronet and a lace 
headdress, it became one of her most iconic 
images. Victoria was the first British monarch 
to reach her Diamond Jubilee and street parties 
were held all over the country in celebration of 
the milestone. By this point in her reign Victoria 
had been nicknamed ‘the grandmother of Europe’ 
thanks to her efforts in organising the marriages 
of her children and grandchildren into the 
different European royal families - by 1914 eight 
of the thrones in Europe were occupied by her 
grandchildren. Thanks to the precedents set by 
Queen Victoria, the British monarchy stands as 
the constitutional monarchy that we know today. 


The queen's Diamond 
Jubilee portrait, 1897 


AS 


Victoria was almost 
assassinated in 1840, three 
years after she came to power 


Victoria married off her children 
to royal familiies across Europe 
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How the Virgin Queen led England through a golden age of prosperity and peace 


ows of men, ready to fight for their 
country, waited in anticipation for 
(their queen. She looked majestic 
7. “cas she approached - flame-haired, 
clad in armour and astride her white horse - she 
was every inch the warrior queen, ready to face 
the Spanish Armada. Looking out at her troops, 
Elizabeth | gave the most famous speech of her 
life. Unwavering in her passion, she declared, “I 
know | have the body but of a weak and feeble 
woman; but | have the heart and stomach of a 
king, and of a king of England too.” 

While the downplaying of her gender might 
sound odd to our modern ears, the point 
Elizabeth was making remains clear: | am your 
fearless leader and | will lead you well - even 
into battle. The successful defence of England in 
1588 against invasion on such an unprecedented 
scale boosted the prestige of the queen and 
encouraged a new sense of nationalism. 

At Tilbury Camp it's said the troops 
surrounding Elizabeth cheered for her. But rather 
than declaring ‘Elizabeth’ or even ‘God Save 
the Queen’, they are believed to have shouted 
‘Gloriana! Gloriana! Gloriana!’. 

Elizabeth | had a habit of picking up nicknames 
- she also went by ‘Good Queen Bess’ - but 
‘Gloriana’ was by far the most regal. 

Taken from a poem called The Faerie Queen 
by Edmund Spenser, ‘Gloriana’ best evoked the 
image she was trying to project: the ageless virgin 
queen who was wedded to her country and 
would lead it to greatness. 

Considering her glorious reign, just short of 
45 years, it is hard to imagine that Elizabeth was 
never meant to become queen. 

The daughter of King Henry VIII and his second 
wife, Anne Boleyn, it seemed like Elizabeth's fate 
had been sealed when her mother lost her head 
on the executioner's block and she was declared 
a bastard. Stripped of her royal title, Elizabeth 
was exiled from court and destined to spend the 
next 11 years in political limbo until her father 
passed away. 


Before his death, Henry restored Elizabeth 
to the line of succession after her half-siblings 
Edward and Mary. 

It was never believed that she would wear the 
crown with two others standing in her way. The 
reigns of Edward and Mary were a trying and 
uncertain time for Elizabeth - she barely escaped 
the death penalty under Mary when she was 
accused of plotting against her and imprisoned in 
the Tower of London. 

Nevertheless, Elizabeth overcame all obstacles 
to assume the throne after Mary died childless. 
At 25 years old, the new queen was young, 
beautiful and intelligent. But above all, Elizabeth 
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The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588 has long 

been held as one of England's 
Farm rle ramen vonorl ey 


was a Protestant, and there were many who were 
waiting for her to re-establish Protestantism in 
England once more. 

Years of religious turmoil had followed Henry's 
decision to break from Rome and establish 
himself as the Head of the Church of England. 
Edward, a Protestant zealot, tried to drive Roman 
Catholicism out of the country, while Mary, a 
devout Catholic, believed it was her duty to 
restore England to her religion, even if she had to 
burn hundreds of Protestant heretics to do so. 

The country could not cope with the upheaval 
of being pulled from one religion to another, and 
an answer was needed. 
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The Elizabethan Religious Settlement consisted 
of the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, passed 
in 1559. The former declared Elizabeth the 
Supreme Governor of the Church of England and 
reinstated the Oath of Supremacy that had been 
repealed during Mary's reign. The latter stated 
that everybody had to attend the Church of 
England at least once a week and use the English 
Book of Common Prayer. However, for the most 
part Elizabeth favoured a tolerant approach, 
wanting to reach a middle ground between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. 


Although recusants of both religions resisted 
the new measures, a tentative balance was 
reached. But Elizabeth had a bigger battle. As 
a female ruler, she held unprecedented power 
in a patriarchal world, with many struggling to 
accept her divine position - indeed, Elizabeth had 
watched as Mary, England's first queen regnant, 
spent her short reign struggling to balance her 
role as monarch with her duty as a wife. 

With no husband and no heir to succeed her, 
Elizabeth's dynasty was insecure. Immediately, 
her advisors set to work on finding a suitable 


husband, one who would not threaten her royal 
authority or meddle in the affairs of England. The 
queen was the most eligible bride in all of Europe, 
and numerous suitors flocked to her side in the 
hope of winning her hand. None were successful. 

While Elizabeth enjoyed the men’s attention, 
she knew that her authority would always be 
questioned if she had a husband. The queen told 
her exasperated council that she would eventually 
choose a husband, but she never did. 

Rumours about the true nature of her 
relationship with court favourite Robert Dudley 


A ROYAL ICON How Elizabeth fashioned her own image as the ‘Virgin Queen’ 


MASK OF YOUTH 

Elizabeth maintained her extremely 
pale complexion, a sign of her high 
status, by caking layers of ceruse on 
her face. Made from a mixture of 
white lead and vinegar, the highly 
poisonous concoction was applied to 
her face, neck and hands. 


A FADED SYMBOL 

In her right hand Elizabeth clasps a 
rainbow, a symbol for peace, although 
it has faded with time. It tells the 
viewer that it is the queen who ensures 
peace and prosperity for the realm. 


AN UNI ISTIC PORTRAYAL 
The majority of Elizabeth's people 

only saw her through her portraiture 
or coinage. Therefore, it was easy 

for Elizabeth to maintain her ageless 
appearance throughout her reign - this 
portrait is dated to around 1600, when 
the queen would have been about 67 
years old. 


FIERY LOCKS 

The queen was known for her 
bright red hair, which contrasted 
with her pale skin. Inherited 
from her father, it contradicted 
rumours of her illegitimacy. 
When Elizabeth started to lose 
her hair she wore red wigs to 
cover it up. 


JEWELS OF INNOCENCE 
Like in many of her portraits, 
Elizabeth is adorned with pearls, 
a symbol of her virginity and 
purity. They also connected her 
to Cynthia, the Greek goddess of 
the Moon, who was also a virgin. 


MOTHER OF ENGLAND 
Central to Elizabeth's image as a 
‘Virgin Queen’ was the idea that 
she was married to England. On 
her sleeve is a bejeweled snake 
clasping a heart in its mouth - 
an emblem of wisdom. It shows 
Elizabeth as a queen whose 
heart is controlled by her head. 





have fascinated us for centuries, but Dudley 
already had a wife and the rest of her advisers 
were against her marrying one of her subjects, 
concerned of the power he would gain as her 
husband. In her 50s, Elizabeth also came close to 
marrying Francis, Duke of Anjou, even though he 
was a French noble over two decades her junior. 
They had a real affection for each other, but the 
queen's councillors were against her marrying 

a Catholic, and they feared in the event of her 
death England would fall into France's hands. 

Instead of producing an heir, she used 
propaganda to assert her independence and 
stabilise her position on the throne. To bring 
herself closer to her subjects she toured England, 
enabling her people to catch a glimpse of the 
queen that they had only ever seen in portraits 
and on coins. 

The Elizabethan era is remembered as a 
golden age for England thanks to the flourishing 
of art and literature and playwrights such 
as William Shakespeare and Christopher 
Marlowe entrancing audiences. With the age of 
exploration in full swing, Elizabeth opened up 
trade routes with countries around the world 
so that England was no longer dependent 
on Catholic Europe. With her patronage, Sir 
Francis Drake became the first Englishman to 
circumnavigate the globe. 

Though Elizabeth experienced incredible 
prosperity during her reign, she also suffered 
from indecision and poor choices. Her cousin, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, is the obvious example 
of this, a woman who spent two decades under 
house arrest on Elizabeth's orders. She was 
eventually implicated in a treasonous plot against 
Elizabeth, who then proceeded to waver when 
trying to decide her cousin's punishment. Mary 
was eventually executed (it took two blows to 
remove her head) in 1587, with Elizabeth claiming 
that she had never fully given her consent 
despite signing her cousin's death warrant. 


A more realistic 
portrait of Elizabeth, 
dated around 1595 





Approval of Elizabeth waned in her final years. 
The image that she painstakingly crafted for 
herself, the Virgin Queen, an emblem for stability, 
now made her seem like a symbol for the old 
status quo, resistant to change. 

Still, Elizabeth's popularity rallied once more 
after delivering her emotive ‘Golden Speech’ to 
parliament in 1601. Knowing that this would be 
the last time she would address them, Elizabeth 
movingly declared, “Though you have had and 
may have many mightier and wiser Princes sitting 
in this Seat, yet you never had, nor shall have 
any that will love you better.” There was a sigh 
of relief when the throne peacefully transitioned 
from Elizabeth to King James | of Scotland upon 
her death in 1603, despite her reluctance to name 
an heir. With her death she left behind a country 
that was far more stable and secure than the one 
she had inherited. 

As our vote shows, Queen Elizabeth arguably 
instills in us a stronger sense of patriotism than 
any other monarch to grace the throne. For this 
reason she remains celebrated today, as she was 
in her own lifetime, as England's ‘Gloriana’. 
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ASK THE EXPERT 


Tudor biographer Nicola Tallis 
weighs in on our top royal 
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to fascinate us? 

Her life was like a modern- 

day soap opera, with all of 

Ae TURIN) a Re 
aS = comes with it. Her mother 
was executed before her third birthday, much of 
her childhood was spent in uncertainty, and her 
path to the throne was littered with dangerous 
obstacles - yet she survived the tribulations and 
became Queen of England. And that's all just in 
the first episode! 


ela Stamey ee ee 
overlooked? 

Her ability to hold a grudge was astonishing! 
We see this in her treatment of her kinswoman, 
Lettice Knollys, when Lettice dared to marry 
Elizabeth's favourite, the Earl of Leicester. 
Elizabeth was incandescent with rage and never 
forgave her, even after Leicester's death. In fact, 
she went out of her way to make life as difficult 
as possible for Lettice, and the two women were 
never reconciled. 


What do you think her biggest flaw was? 
Jealousy. Elizabeth expected all eyes to be upon 
her - and her alone. She was the shining star of 
her court, and she couldn't bear the thought of 


being outdone. This was particularly apparent in 
(Pe). Tue melee CML OL OMY 
with Mary, Queen of Scots was notorious. Though 
they never met, Elizabeth was still determined to 
outdo her cousin, on one occasion questioning 
the Scottish ambassador as to which of the two 
(oN mam neta lr e LL OL 
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She had the common touch and knew how to win 
the love and adoration of her subjects. As such, 
by the time of her death she was immensely 
popular and greatly mourned. This was no mean 
feat and certainly not something that every 
monarch could boast of. That Elizabeth achieved 
this shows that she understood her people - she 
was, after all, married to England, as she had 
once claimed. 


Do you think her reign has been over glorified 
in history? 

Absolutely! There's no doubt that Elizabeth was 
a successful monarch whose achievements ought 
to be recognised, but she also had the advantage 
of ruling immediately after her half-sister, who 
was the first queen regnant of England to be 
crowned. The result was that Elizabeth was 

able to capitalise on Mary's mistakes and avoid 
repeating them - helping to 
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the process. 
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is available now from Michael 

O'Mara Books. 
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OVAL EXECUTIONER 


THE MAN WHO WAS TASKED WITHKILLING «== 
HIS KING PARTS, 20 - 21 JANUARY 17930 = Se 


The role of an executioner was not easy, as they were responsible for 
carrying out the death sentence for convicted criminals. However, 
when it came to executing a royal, the matter became even more 
complex - after all, a monarch was anointed by God. Charles-Henri 
Sanson is one of the most famous executioners in history, having 
performed almost 3,000 of them in his career, including the 
execution of King Louis XVI of France. Although Sanson was not 
a royalist, he was conflicted about being responsible for the 
death of the king - he had hoped - in vain - that a rescue 























effort would be made. \ 
f \ 
CONFIRMING THE EXECUTION |) 
I Sanson is told that the king has petitioned to have ‘ \ 


his execution delayed by three days to prepare for 
his death. The petition is denied, although the king 
is allowed a final meeting with his family and a 
confessor. A reluctant Sanson is assured that the 
king's beheading is scheduled for the morning. 


THREATENING LETTERS 


Sanson returns home, saddened that he will 

have to execute the king in the morning. Some 
letters await him, including instructions to ready 
the scaffold and to expect the king at 8am. 

Other letters beg him not to kill the king - one in 
particular states that a rescue attempt will be made 
and if Sanson tries to stop it then he will be killed. 


STARTING THE DAY | 


- On the morning of 21 
January Sanson leaves 
home with his brothers, 
Charlemagne and Louis 
Martin, embracing his 
wife before he goes 
out the door. Feeling 
uneasy about the duty 
he is going to have to 
perform, Sanson fears 
hat this will be the last SS 
ime he will see her, possibly ‘ 
concerned about the inevitable 
backlash from some royalist 
members of society. 
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Royal executioner 


REACHING THE SCAFFOLD 


The crowds that have gathered in anticipation 
of the king's execution are so large that it takes 
two hours for Sanson 
and his brothers to 
reach the Place de 
la Révolution. 

His assistants, 
Gros and Barré, 
have erected 

the guillotine, 
although 

Sanson still 
believes that 

the king will 

be rescued before 
the sentence can be 
carried out. 


ARRIVAL OF THE PRISONER 


| Wyss ‘ j a The king was expected to arrive at 8am, but like 
MOM Ch ET Sanson it took two hours for Louis’ carriage to 
arrive at the Place de la Révolution. Convinced that 
some form of a rescue mission will be attempted, 
SEES = Se : his carriage is accompanied by a number of troops 
who line the Parisian streets to prevent the king 
from being freed. 


MOVING TO THE SCAFFOLD 


— 3 tI King Louis’ confessor climbs out of the carriage 
SSE . . 
——_—_—_——_. followed by the king himself, who appears rather 


i nf ! collected considering the circumstances. As he 
| | il ce } } moves towards the steps of the scaffold Sanson 
a p looks around to see if there are any signs of a 
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i lc rescue attempt underway - he is dismayed to see 
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that there are not. 


FINAL PREPARATIONS 


Sanson’s two assistants bound the king's hands 
before he ascends the steps up to the scaffold, 
supported by his confessor. The king moves to 
one of the sides in an attempt to speak to the 
crowd and proclaim his innocence. However, the 
drummers are ordered to beat their drums so that 
the king cannot be heard. 


EXECUTING THE KING 


The king is tied down and Sanson releases the 
guillotine, severing Louis’ head from his 
body. After the beheading, Sanson's 
assistant pulls the king's head 
out of the basket to display it to 
the audience, with some cheering 
loudly and others turning away 
in revulsion. The executioner 
privately laments that there 
was no sign of the so-called 
rescue mission he had been 
warned about. 


©Getty Images 
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What if... 


Arthur Tudor lived? 


If Henry VIII's elder brother had become king, England 
might have fought against the Protestant Reformation and 
allied with Spain to colonise America together 
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A fellow of the Royal Historical Society 
and head of the Medieval Records 


team at the National Archives, Sean 
(OTe el elmo eens 
Arthur: The Tudor King Who Never Was 
and has also written biographies of 
Henry VII and Richard III. 





Who was Prince Arthur Tudor? 

The long hoped for heir of Henry VII, who 
cemented his father's claim that he was uniting the 
Lancastrian and Yorkist royal houses. Arthur had 
lots of different strands of royal blood flowing into 
him, and he was expected to be a unifying king. 
He had a very elaborate christening at Winchester, 
and from that point on he's really trained to be the 
second Tudor king. He learns from a very early age 
how to be a lord, how to look after institutions, how 
to defend the law, how to run his lands and how to 
manage people. So by the time he died aged 15 and 
a half, he’s really on the cusp of independent rule. 


How did Arthur die? 

Arthur and Catherine of Aragon were married in 
November 1501 in a spectacular ceremony. It was 
a very lavish celebration of dynasty and union 
between the Spanish kingdoms and England. 
They stayed in London for about a month and 
probably travelled back to Ludlow [where Arthur 
had grown up] in time for Christmas. But right at 
he start of April near Easter Sunday he died. We 
hink that was because of the ‘sweating sickness’, 
which was a disease that came over to England 
with Henry VII's army in 1485. It had flu-like 
symptoms of shaking, sweating and convulsions, 
hen a coma and either death or recovery. It was 
just unlucky that there was a big outbreak in 





Written by Jonathan O'Callaghan 


Worcestershire and south Shropshire in the spring 
of 1502. It was a new-ish disease that they didn't 
know how to deal with. 


Could his death have been avoided then? 

If they'd not travelled for Christmas but stayed until 
March, they might have avoided the outbreak and 
both lived as man and wife for much longer. 


Henry VIII and Catherine struggled to 
produce a male heir do you think Arthur and 
Catherine would have had the same problem? 
I don't see any reason why they wouldn't have 

had children. Obviously we assume that they tried 
to have children once Arthur and Catherine were 
married, [although] Catherine said she was still 

a virgin when Arthur died. I find it a bit unusual 
that after six months there's no evidence they 
slept together. Certainly Catherine would say it 
didn't happen because it was in her interests to 
marry Henry VIII. So would time have given them 
an heir? Possibly. I'm sure they would have been 
on the case to make sure there was an heir fairly 
soon. But of course Henry VII would have still 
been aligned with Elizabeth of York, [Prince] Henry 
might have been married to one of Maximilian’s 
daughters, so there could have been other routes 
for a Tudor child to emerge under Henry VII and a 
bigger, broader family with lots of secure European 
alliances through marriage. 


What would have happened to Prince Henry if 
he hadn't assumed Arthur's throne? 

The idea that Henry VIII might have been destined 
for the high church - [becoming] Archbishop of 
Canterbury - was put forward by Lord Edward 
Herbert of Cherbury, who wrote The Life And Raigne 


“Arthur had lots of different strands of 
royal blood flowing into him, and he was 
expected to be a unifying king” 


of King Henry VIII in the 17th century, but the claim 
was backed by no evidence, although he did use 
documents and state papers, some of which might 
now be lost. Henry did know much about the 
church and had a very solid interest in theology, as 
he showed in the late 1520s when the proceedings 
for annulment of his marriage gathered speed. As 

a royal cleric he would have been determined to 
show his pre-eminence and power. Since in reality 
he was not afraid to destroy the structures of 
ecclesiastical life when dissolving the monasteries, 
had he joined the high ranks of the church I can see 
him launching a campaign to become Pope at some 
point in his life. He would have had a chance to use 
his charm and influence to win the election. 
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Would King Arthur have continued his father's close 
alliance with Spain? 

Yes, I think he might have seen that as a natural connection. 
Arthur is very much aware of how this diplomatic picture is 
being set up through marriages, and in his letters to Catherine, 
once he's old enough to write, there's also a sense of affection. 
He is very taken with Catherine, so Arthur would have done 
everything to maintain that connection, especially if they'd had 
children pretty early on. The Spanish connection was quite firm, 
and he was happy to go along with that in the future. 


How would this alliance have affected the conquest of 
the New World? 

Well there's an agreement with Spain and Portugal in the early 
1490s, which kind of splits the Americas. I think if John Cabot 
hadn't disappeared in 1498 on his second voyage, and if he 
had come back to England with much more solid evidence, 

I think we could have seen the English pouring into the 
northern part of America. Had England established a kind of 
northern outpost coming down from Newfoundland, I could 
have seen a way of England, with that Spanish connection 
through King Arthur, possibly coming to some sort of deal 
much earlier in the 16th century about the demarcation of 
colonies. Obviously we had to wait until the 1580s in the 

end for any kind of English colony to establish itself even 
temporarily, which was in Virginia and the Carolinas. So that 
would probably have happened much earlier. 


Would Arthur have supported the English Reformation? 
I'm sure there would have been pockets of Protestantism 
emerging, but I imagine Arthur would have been fairly 
conservative. It would have been harder to see it emerging 

in the way it did, simply because Henry VIII's break with 
Rome really changed the whole picture in terms of religion. 

I imagine Prince Arthur would have been much more 
conservative in his views and therefore, if he was King 
Arthur, that process would have been much slower, and I'm 
sure he wouldn't have had a need for the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the same form. I think it would have been less 
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may have been allies rather than warring 
enemies throughout the 16th century 





likely, certainly less likely in the form it did take, and probably 
would have been a much slower process and probably more 
resisted. But I think the door would have been open to those 
ideas coming in at a lower level. 


Do you think Arthur would have persecuted Protestants, 
as Henry VII had English Jews? 
I think it's fair to say that Arthur would have followed his 
father's lead in theology and church matters. Jews would 
have remained banished from residing in England unless as 
converts and then denizens. There is very little evidence for 
established Jewish communities outside of very small London- 
based Spanish and Portuguese merchant and medical groups 
in the later Tudor period. 

Arthur would have defended the Catholic faith in England, 
persecuting heretics and lollards as previous kings had done. 


Arthur may have remained 
married to Catherine of Aragon 











How would it be different? 






Real timeline 







© First begotten son 

The first son of Henry 
VII and Elizabeth of York 
is born in Winchester. 
Arthur is raised to be 

a king, learning how to 
govern, wage war and 
speak several languages. 
19 September 1486 


© Aroyal wedding 
While both just 15 years old, 
Prince Arthur marries Catherine 
of Aragon, daughter of Spanish 
power couple Isabella | of 
Castile and Ferdinand II of 
Aragon, in a lavish ceremony 
at Old St Paul's Cathedral in 
London. 14 November 1501 


@ Henry VII's decision 
Fearful of claimants to his 
throne, Henry VII is eager that 
the newlyweds should leave 
London to take up residency 
at Ludlow Castle, where they 
can focus on starting a family. 
November 1501 


© The future king is dead 
Having travelled to 
Worcestershire and later 
Ludlow Castle in Shropshire 
around Christmas time 1502, 
Arthur succumbs to an 
outbreak of sweating sickness 
and dies. 2 April 1502 


@ The queen and king follow suit 
In an attempt to give birth to 
another heir, Henry VII's wife 
Elizabeth of York dies of a 
postpartum infection on her 37th 
birthday. Henry VII dies a widower 
on 21 April 1509. 

24 February 1503 


Alternate 
timeline 


@ Secured succession 
The newlyweds, safely away 
from the outbreak, consummate 
their marriage and Catherine 
later has a son. Henry VII, no 
longer fearful for the future of 
his throne, lessens his security 
measures. January 1502 


@ Lucky escape 
News of a plague spreading 
through Worcestershire 
arrives before Arthur and 
Catherine set off for Ludlow, 
so the newlyweds spend the 
winter in London and Arthur 
survives. December 1501 


ARTHUR TUDOR LIVED? 





Henry VIII, after all, received the title of Defender of the Faith 
for his attack on Luther's writings in 1521, and I see no reason 
why King Arthur would not have been as resolute in defending 
traditional piety and church practice. 


Do you think King Arthur would have been as 
extravagant with his money as Henry VIII was? 

We certainly know that Henry spent a million pounds in 1509 
to 1510 and half a million pounds in the six months just before 
the war with France in 1513. It was in the bank almost waiting 
for him when he became king. 

But that money was really only created because Henry VII 
was using finance as a way of securing his position as king. It 
was money that was brought out of nobles’ pockets. 

Had Arthur lived, Henry VII probably wouldn't have gone 
through that process. 


Ultimately, what would the future of England have been 
like under King Arthur? 

Had Henry VII lived longer and had Arthur taken the throne 
in stable conditions as the husband of Catherine of Aragon 
and sure ally of Aragon and Castile in the later 1510s, then I 
think England would have become even more entangled in 
the politics and alliances connected to the Italian wars - with 
the Pope and papal states key movers. 

Even if this was through financial loans and proxy support, 
Arthur's reign would have been very much part of the 
orthodox pattern of religion and would probably have reacted 
as much of Europe did to the gradual rise of Lutheranism, 
Calvinism and Protestant beliefs. England would still have felt 
the growth of these movements, but without the upheaval 
of the Dissolution and the establishment of the Church of 
England it would have been far harder for reformers to get the 
state to change religion and religious practice. 

A different kind of clash would have come as some 
influential figures adopted Protestant beliefs, but it would have 
been a more drawn-out process since the traditional fabric of 
religion in society would not necessarily have been torn apart 
as it was in the 1530 and 1540s. 


Arthur would have continued 
the work of his father, Henry VII 


et 


Arthur was named after the 
mythical king, who Henry VII : 
claimed descent from Portrait of Prince 


Arthur, circa 1500 
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An unlikely king arises ) A child is finally born When not in Rome Asonis born The end to a tumultuous reign 


Following the death of his 
father, and as the only heir, 
Prince Henry is coronated as 
King Henry VIII. Two weeks 
prior he weds his brother's 
widow, Catherine of Aragon. 
24 June 1509 





Astrong Spanish and 
English alliance 

With Arthur and Catherine's 
marriage secured, England 
enjoys a long and prosperous 
alliance with Spain, working 
together against common 
enemies in Europe. 1504 


After four failed pregnancies, 
Catherine gives birth to a 
surviving infant - but the girl, 
the future Mary I, does not 
solidify Henry VIII's succession 
and he grows more desperate. 
18 February 1516 


England in the New World 
Following the surprising 
return of the explorer John 
Cabot, England decides to 
set up a colony in North 
America under agreement 
with both Spain and 
Portugal. 1510 


Henry, infatuated with a young 
Anne Boleyn, pushes for divorce 
from Catherine. After marrying 
Anne in 1533, he is appointed 

head of the Church of England and 
separates from Rome by passing the 


After Anne Boleyn fails to 
produce a male heir, Henry has 
her executed on trumped-up 
charges. While he goes onto 


marry six times, Henry's third wife 


finally gives him a son, the future 
Edward VI. 12 October 1537 


Act of Supremacy. November 1534 


Aname fit for a king 
Prince Arthur becomes 
King Arthur | after the 
death of his father, 
promising to continue his 
father’s reign, if with a 
more measured approach. 
1520 


Living the high life 

Now free of the burdens 
of being king, Prince 
Henry is able to enjoy 
sports and games with few 
responsibilities. In time he 
is made the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 1522 


England remains a 
Catholic country 

With no need to split 
from papal authority, 
England remains a 
Catholic country aligned 
with Rome long into the 
future. 1530 





King Henry VIII dies at the age 
of 55, in part due to his obesity 
and poor health. He is interred 
in St George's Chapel in Windsor 
Castle and survived by his last 
wife, Catherine Parr. 

28 January 1547 


A Tudor dynasty 

Prince Arthur dies peacefully in 
old age and is buried alongside 
his only wife Catherine. He 
leaves behind a strong lineage 
of heirs, which keep the Tudors 
in power for the foreseeable 
future. 1540 
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Remarkable royals 


Hall of Fame 


PIRATE KINGS AND QUEENS 





wae ORUG BARBAROSSA 


Along with his younger brother Hayreddin, 
Orug was one of the founding fathers of the 
Barbary Coast. They captured the city of 
Algiers in 1516, executed its ruler, Selim bei 
Tumi, and expelled the Spanish. While the 
brothers received support from the Ottomans, 
after becoming the new governor of Algiers 
Orug was determined to remain independent 
of the empire. The following year he 
destroyed a Spanish fleet of 7,000 soldiers 
but failed to capture the Spanish tributary 
cities in North Africa. He was killed at the 
hands of the Spanish in 1518 while fighting 
them at the city of Tlemcen. 


HAYREDDIN BARBAROSSA 


Renowned as a military genius, Hayreddin 
became the governor of Algiers following the 
death of his brother. Unlike Oru¢, who sought 
some independence from the Ottomans, 
Hayreddin forged a stronger relationship with 
the sultanate in return for men and equipment. 
With this support he built a powerful fleet to 
fight against Christian Europe, conducting a 
series of raids along the Mediterranean coast. 
Some of Hayreddin's most famous naval 
victories include the capture of El Penon, a 
Spanish fortress, in 1529 and the conquest of 
Tunis in 1534, which he achieved while leading J 


SAYYIDA AL-HURRA 


Nobody had more reason to despise the 

Spanish than the pirate queen of the 

Barbary Coast, Sayyida al-Hurra. Originally 

from Granada, Sayyida and her family were 

forced to flee following the Reconquista in 

1492. She married the governor of Tétouan, 

a family friend, and through him assumed 

a position of power. After his death Sayyida 

inherited the position of governor and allied with Oru¢ 
Barbarossa to attack the Spanish and Portuguese - together 
they controlled the Mediterranean Sea. Sayyida remarried the 
sultan of Morocco, Ahmed al-Wattasi, but famously refused to 
travel to Fez to marry him, instead insisting he come to her. 








The notorious,¢orsairs who ruled the Barbary Coast's seas 


OTTOMAN 1485-1565 
A skilled sailor, Dragut joined Hayreddin 
Barbarossa’s fleet and quickly became 
his right-hand man. As chief 
lieutenant, he took part in 
a number of raids and 
successfully captured a 
series of coastal fortresses. 
After Barbarossa’s death 
Dragut succeeded him as 
the leader of the Ottoman 
fleet and as the governor 
of Algiers two years later. 
A force to be reckoned with, 
he secured an array of naval 
victories, notably the seizure 
of Tripoli - here he built the Dragut 
Mosque, which is still used today. He died 
during the failed Siege of Malta, wounded by 
splinters caused by a cannonball. 
















MURAT REIS THE ELDER 


Murat Reis was one of the greatest captains of the 
Ottoman Navy. Having played a role in the fleets 
of Hayreddin Barbarossa and Dragut, he made a 
name for himself after he captured two treasure- 
filled papal galleys along the shores of Tuscany in 
1580. Five years later he led the first expedition by 
Barbary pirates into the Atlantic Ocean, where he 
successfully seized some of the Canary Islands - 
and he achieved the same again in 1587. 


A EY Ens ef 

Ulug started his piracy career as a galley slave, 
having been captured by the Barbary pirates 
of Hayreddin Barbarossa. He converted to 
Islam and joined Dragut's fleet, taking part in a 
number of naval battles. Present at the Siege of 
Malta, Ulu¢ succeeded Dragut as the governor 
of Tripoli after the latter's death and proved to 
be a capable commander. He became governor 
of Algiers in 1568 and three years later he was 


named the Grand Admiral of the Ottoman fleet. 





SIEMEN 
DANZIGER 


A Dutch privateer like Murat Reis the 
Younger, Siemen also chose the life of 
a Barbary pirate. His motives remain 
a mystery, but he quickly became one 
of the most famous renegades to join 
the Barbary Coast, notably forming 

a partnership with John Ward. He 
eventually abandoned piracy and 
settled in Marseilles, France, where he 
helped the French work against his 
former comrades. He is said to have 


MURAT REIS THE YOUNGER 


Born Jan Janszoon van Haarlem, Murat was 

a Dutch privateer from Haarlem who led his 
ship to the North African coast, settling in 
Salé, Morocco. While still bearing the Dutch 
flag, he began attacking other ships, namely 
those belonging to the Spanish. Murat became 
a slave after he was captured by the Barbary 
pirates, during which time he converted to 
Islam. Becoming a Barbary pirate himself, he 
plundered vessels across the Mediterranean and 
lived a wealthy life. 


been captured in Tunis and beheaded. 








JOHN WARD 


Captain John Ward was one of the most notorious 
pirates to have ever lived. Originally a fisherman, he 
became a privateer for Queen Elizabeth I, raiding 
Spanish ships. Losing his privateer's licence after 
the accession of King James I, John briefly returned 
to the fishing industry before turning to a life of 
piracy. Acquiring a ship with his men, many of 
whom were English or Dutch, he set up a base 
in Tunis and proceeded to capture and 
plunder merchant ships. He eventually 
converted from Christianity to Islam, 
adopting the name ‘Yusuf Rais’, 
and he eventually enjoyed a 
wealthy retirement. 


TT Pa 

Despite the fact that piracy along the Barbary 
Coast ended during the 19th century, Mulai 
Ahemed er Raisuni is often referred to as ‘the 
last corsair’. Embracing banditry, he was both 
loved and feared in Morocco as he opposed the 
government and the sultan. He conducted a 
series of kidnappings, including the abduction 
of Walter Harris, a correspondent for The Times 
newspaper, and maintained a fleet of boats for 
piracy activities at sea. 


113 





Ruthless rulers 
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A great reformer, Alexander's TEE LING aoe ; 
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After his father's murder Alexander 
Ill comes to the throne. His aim is 
to create a unified Russia with one 
language, one culture, one religion 
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At the command of Tsar 
Alexander Il, the serfs that have 
been tied to their landowners 
are freed. It is the beginning of 
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Becoming tsar 
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A group of protestors march on the 
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The longest railway line in the world, it runs for 
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Timeline of the Romanovs 
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Niele =e 
battle with Sweden, 
Tsar Alexander | 
annexes Finland on 
17 September 1809. 
Russia holds on to 
the country until 
1917 and treats it 
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some autonomy 
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Tsar Paul | grants a 20-year charter to 
the Northeastern Company, renaming 
it the Russian-American Company. It 
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America and control of the Russian 
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die, almost all of disease and neglect - only 
25,000 British and 100,000 French die 
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In 1913, the Romanovs celebrate : The Russian Empire covers | Wil 
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At 1.30am on 16 July the Romanovs and 
their servants are taken into the basement 
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Explore the greats of antiquity, what made Sparta 
such a formidable city and why Mary Magdalene 
remains a mystery to this day 
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From the streets of Alexandria to the Hailed by some as a figure of devotion and 
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Numidia and the Vestal Virgins, take a journey from the Bible's pages, just who was Mary 
through the many marvels of ancient history Magdalene, and what did she mean to Jesus? } 
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military powerhouse that trained soldiers from 
the age of six, enslaved an entire population Greeks defended Mierke 


and made Athens rue the day she turned 
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Explore incredible icons 
of classical antiquity 


PUB Titanate ets 
one of the city's 
defining landmarks 


A port located on the northern coast of Egypt, Alexandria was one of over 70 
cities said to be founded by the mighty Macedon king Alexander the Great. 
Shortly after it appeared in roughly 331 BCE, it replaced Memphis as the home of 
Egypt's ruling Ptolemy dynasty. Not only that, but Alexander supposedly designed 
the plan for the city himself. 

The city is perhaps most famous for its great lighthouse, Pharos, one of the 
original seven wonders of the world. Alexandria was also home to one of the 
greatest libraries the world has ever known. With a hefty amount of original Greek 
and Egyptian works, the shelves also boasted a number of foreign texts that had 
been translated into Greek for study. While no one knows when exactly the library 
was destroyed by fire, it was most likely when Julius Caesar sided with Cleopatra 
in a bitter war against her brother, Ptolemy XIII, in 48 BCE. 

The city itself was considered the largest in the Mediterranean world in the 1st 
century BCE. For years it was the centre of Hellenic science and learning, and it 
served as the capital of Egypt from its inception to its surrender to Arab forces in 
641 BCE. Alexandria still stands today on the west side of the Nile Delta. 





Do you want your home protected from evil spirits and disease? Then call on Bastet, 
the ancient Egyptian goddess of the home, women's secrets, cats and fertility. She 
was the daughter of the sun god Ra, and her cult was centred in the city of Bubastis - 


people even made pilgrimages there to bury their dead cats. 
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is for Delphi 
According to the ancient Greeks, Delphi was the centre of 
the world. This island held a temple dedicated to the god 
Apollo, which was home to a famous oracle that would 
offer guidance to both Greek city-states and individuals. 
Known as the Pythia, this oracle was said to channel prophecies from 
Apollo himself while in a dream-like trance. To obtain an augury, you would 
be expected to offer laurel branches, money and a black ram to sacrifice. 
The ceremony would involve the Pythia bathing in Delphi's Castalian Spring 
before descending into a special chamber of the temple, which was filled with 
the smoke of burning barley meal and laurel leaves. Sat on a covered tripod 
cauldron, the oracle would inhale the fumes before making their judgment. 
Traditionally the Pythia would only be consulted once a year, but at the 
peak of the Delphi's popularity there were three Pythiai in office. The Pythia 
was also always a woman, and when she died a replacement was chosen 
from the priestesses of the island temple. The Delphic temple of Apollo was 
established in the 8th century BCE and the last prophecy was given there 


around 393 CE, when Roman emperor Theodosius closed all of the pagan 
sites to make way for Christianity. 





Before the Romans were the Etruscans, the main inhabitants of 

northwest Italy between the 8th and 3rd centuries BCE. While 

a lot of the civilisation’s culture was destroyed by the Romans, 
oem MECC eM ome UCR Me) Mime em) Clin) Mm LM ta LA 
empire's famous gladiator fights actually began as an Etruscan funeral rite. 

Somewhat similar to ancient Greece, Etruria was made up of independent city-states 
linked by a common religion, language and culture. Militarily, the Etruscans dominated © 
Italy's waters, and the Greeks actually referred to them as ‘scoundrel pirates’. Ma 

However, when the Etruscans lost to Syracuse at the Battle of Cumae in 474 BCE, 
things took a downward turn. Syracusan tyrant Dionysius | destroyed many Etruscan 
ports and the civilisation’s decline began. It would finish with the Romans, as Cee 

1 or alliances feel eee cS offt the inevitable. The few cities that survived Rome's — 
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» Adancing man painted on an 
Etruscan tomb, 525-500 BCE 


Invented around 400 BCE by the ancient 
Greeks, this crossbow fired wooden bolts at the enemy. The 
weapon was made out of horn, wood and animal sinew, and a 
U-shaped extension at the back end of it allowed the user to rest it 
on their belly, distributing the weight and making it easier to use. 


Ancient Greek philosophers Hippocrates and Galen State ae eas - ee = ze eek 
argued the human body was composed of four é f H tt t 

humours - black bile, phlegm, blood and yellow 1S or I 1 es 
bile. These humours were influenced by the natural ; 
elements (earth, water, air and fire respectively) and 
the seasons, but any imbalance between them could 


result in illness. This philosophy influenced medicine 
until well into the 1800s. 


If you were wandering around in Anatolia in approximately 1900- 

800 BCE, chances are that you were in land controlled by the 
Hittite Kingdom. This civilisation that made its home in part of 
modern-day Turkey was a major player in the Mediterranean, 

with both the Babylonians and Egyptians considering it their 

; = equal and keeping diplomatic communications going alongside 
FLEGMAT i several treaties. 

x ae The Hittite capital was the city of Hattusa, which was one of the largest urban 
settlements of its time, and its ruins can still be visited near the modern town of 
Bogazkale. It was at Hattusa that the king lived - the man who was the head priest, 
top military commander and supreme judge all in one. 

In the early years 
of the kingdom, he 
was helped by a cnet 
couneil of nobles ee 
known as the 
pankus. However, 
the kingdom fell at 
the hands of the 
Assyrians. Overrun, 
the Hittites paid 
tribute to the 
Assyrian Empire 
before merging 
into the Neo- 
Assyrian Empire 
around 800 BCE. 


MU eCBcotemritseleltie) 
were later associated 
with zodiac signs too 





The Ishtar Gate 
was a colourful and 
impressive sight 


is for Ishtar 
Gate 


The inner city of Babylon was guarded 
by a series of gates, the eighth of 
which was the Ishtar Gate, named after 
the Babylonian goddess Ishtar. It was 
thought to have been built around 575 
BCE under the orders of King Nebuchadnezzar II as part 
of his plan to enhance the city and was one of the original 
seven wonders of the world until it was replaced by the 
Lighthouse of Alexandria. 

The highly decorative gate featured bulls, lions and 
dragons representing different Mesopotamian gods and 
was made of glazed bricks, coloured tiles, bronze, cedar and 
possibly lapis lazuli. It stood at an impressive 11.5 metres. 

Often used for religious processions, the gate was 
excavated in 1902-14 and reconstructed in Berlin, Germany, 
in 1930. However, there isn't enough room at Berlin's 
Pergamon Museum for what was originally a double gate, 
so the smaller front is on display and the rest is in storage. 


Looking for someone to get the Golden Fleece for you? Jason's 

your man! A mythological character who was supposedly the 

son of a king, he appeared in front of a usurper and asked for 
the throne as it was his right. The usurper, Pelias, demanded that Jason fetch the 
Golden Fleece in return for the crown. 

Jason put together a group of heroes - the Argonauts - and headed to Colchis 
in modern-day Georgia, overcoming various obstacles along the way, including an 
island full of murderous women and the dreaded Harpies. When they finally arrived "s 
at Colchis, Jason was tasked with yoking fire-breathing bulls and sowing dragons’ 
teeth before he could steal the Golden Fleece with the help of a sorceress princess 
named Medea. 

Upon their return to Jason's 
homeland, Medea murdered 
Pelias, causing the pair - now 
married - to take refuge in 
Corinth under King Creon. 

Jason's wavering loyalty towards 
his wife and his love for Creon’s 
daughter, Creusa, inspired Greek 
dramatist Euripides’ famous 
play Medea. According to the 
play, the protagonist Medea 
murdered Creon, Creusa and 
her own sons. There's no one 
version of Jason's death. While 
some say he committed suicide 
out of grief, others say he was 
crushed by a rotting part of 

his ship, the Argo, as he slept 
under it. 
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It's probably fair to say that Knossos is best — 
known for its relation to mythology than its 
part in the Minoan civilisation. It's the home of the labyrinth, _ 
em Aa ewe MLM) UCM cele 
Daedalus (father of the fabled Icarus, who flew too close to the 
Sun). The labyrinth has also lived on thanks to its main resident 
who was half man, half bull, all Minotaur. 4 
But Knossos was more than just a legend. It was the bustling | 
capital of Minoan Crete, inhabited from the seventh TTL 
BCE all the way up to its destruction in roughly 1375 BCE - aro d 
the end of the Minoan civilisation. Before its demise it was a _ 
centre of trade and even enjoyed relations with other eastern 
felis 
While Knossos itself was a city, it’s the palace that is Pacts 
with the myths mentioned above. The grand building was the 
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is for Leonidas 


If you've heard of Leonidas before, it's probably from the 

film 300 - but this is the real story. Born in about 530 

BCE, Leonidas | became king of Sparta in around 490. 

He was the son of King Anaxandrides, and his older half- 

brother had died under mysterious circumstances in the 
same year. Despite how he came to the throne, Leonidas was a good king, trained 
to be a hoplite warrior with sharp political acumen. 

In 480 BCE the Persian ruler Xerxes had his eye on Greece and launched an 
invasion. To reach his desired location, Attica, he had to make his way through 
Thermopylae, but Leonidas was ready to intervene. In 480 BCE, he led at least 
6,000 soldiers from different Greek city-states to stop the Persian force. 

When things went awry most of the Greek troops fled. Leonidas and his 300 
Spartan soldiers all stayed and fought to the bitter end. When the Persians 
beheaded Leonidas’ corpse it was seen as an insult and fuelled the Greek hatred Pa ee 


for the Persians for years to come. a hoplite, which 
may be Leonidas 


BU Biilcoe tyme ay temple 
dedicated to Mithras 


Making up the modern-day country of Algeria 

on the north coast of Africa, Numidia had a 

chequered past. The region had the beginnings 
of an empire in 200 BCE but it was mainly made up of nomadic 
Berber tribes and bands and was split into two halves: Massyli 
and Masaesyli. It didn't become a unified land until just after the 
Second Punic War, which raged from 218 to 201 BCE. While King 
Massinissa of Massylii had allied with Rome, Syphax of Masaesyli 
had made a friend in Carthage - a relationship that ultimately saw 
him being dethroned by Massinissa. 

With the support of Rome behind him, Massinissa ruled Numidia 
for almost 50 years. His main aim was to make his kingdom an 
agrarian society, which was a move away from the old nomadic 
system. He also took some Carthaginian territory and became one ~ 
of the most powerful people in North Africa. 

After Massinissa’s death in 148 BCE, Numidia had a number of 
different rulers but none seemed to work out so both Julius Caesar 
and Augustus divided it. It wouldn't be until the rule of Septimius 
Severus from 193 to 211 CE that it would be reunited and known as 
Numidia once again. 


This Roman mystery cult is still a mystery today | 
as no sources have preserved the mythology of — 
the deity Mithras. However, we do know that : 
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one of Numidia’s most FevanCeltecm cebu st 


BCE and then disappeared again in the late ce 
century. We also know that the temples babe 


Pee of Mithras killing a bull - ee known as the tauroctony. 

_ A lot of Mithras' temples can be found in Rome, Ostia, Numidia, 
Dalmatia and Britain, as well as along the Danube border in the — 
oe Fla eae PAM EMU ei te MRSC Ryda 

mies water, which was necessary for some of the rituals. __ . 
Mithras’ cult was entirely male and there were seven degrees o' 
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is for Ostracism 


If you wanted to get rid of a citizen threatening 

Athens, ostracism was the way to do it. First there 

would be a meeting where the people decided if they 
would hold an ostracism vote. When the day came, citizens wrote the 
name of whoever they wanted banished and the one with the most 
votes had to leave for ten years. 


WUParticeo mane 
workshop at Olympia, where 
he made the statue of Zeus 


Phidias 


While little is known about 

Phidias' life, a lot is known about 

his work. The Athenian sculptor, 

who was active between around 
490 and 430 BCE, was one of the most famous artists in 
the ancient world, and he has been credited with creating 
the images of Zeus and Athena that still persist today. 

Some of Phidias' statues made it to Athens’ Acropolis, 
like the Athena Promachos, the Lemnian Athena and the 
colossal figure of Athena made for the Parthenon. But 
none of those were considered to be Phidias' masterpiece 
- that accolade goes to his statue of Zeus, completed in 
430 BCE and considered one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world. 

Unfortunately, no original examples of Phidias’ works 
survive today, and the sculptor’s final years are also a 
mystery. We know that he didn't die in prison, as was 
previously believed, but he may have been exiled from 
Athens by his enemies, who disliked his close friendship 
with Pericles, an Athenian general and statesman. What we 
are sure of, however, is that he influenced a considerable 
number of future Greek and Roman artists. 
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the crew was made up of 300 rowers, 20-30 
sailors and between 40 and 120 marines, and 


Beet of Syracuse in 339 BCE. However, 
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Easily the most 
iconic gladiator 
in the Roman 
arena, the 
retiarius fought 
with a three- 
pronged trident 
and net. They became popular 

in the Ist century CE and usually 
wore very little armour - just an 
arm guard, shoulder guard and a 
wide belt. A retiarius would also be 
armed with a dagger, or pugio, held 
in his left hand. As a result of their 
lack of armour and weaponry, they 
were the lowest-ranking gladiators 
out of the various different types. 
A retiarius would usually be 
matched with a secutor, or pursuer, 
and the net was used to entangle 
the fully armed opponent. 
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Tyrian purple 


In the 7th century BCE, a world first 

occurred in the Lydian Empire; the Lydian 

Stater was brought into circulation. 

Arguably the first coin officially issued by 
a government in the world, it became the model for all subsequent 
coinage. The Staters were made from a mixture of gold and silver 
known as electrium and their weight equalled their value. 


Trying to dye something purple in the ~ < 
Phoenician city of Tyre in the Bronze Age? ~ —~ 
Extract the colour from murex er , ; 
Thanks to its striking colour and resistance to 
fading, Tyrian purple was highly ete) 
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design on one side and 
punches on the other 


If you were to serve the Roman goddess Vesta, you could be 
lucky enough to be chosen as a Vestal Virgin, known collectively 


e ; 
1S for a : 5. ™ in Latin as the Vestales. The girls, who were aged between six 
Ustic a : S28 and ten, were chosen by the chief priest and served for 30 years. 
Pee ee Once their time was served the women could marry, but it was 

2 . unlikely they would do so - after all, they had effectively been 
married to Vesta and were therefore viewed as sacred. Their most pressing concern was“ 
tending the sacred fire of Vesta in the Roman Forum. If it went out it could mean the end 
of the empire. 

The Virgins were 
so highly regarded 
in Rome that they 
were free of many 
of the restrictions 
other women faced, 


such as being able 
Ustica is part of Italy today 2 to handle their 


This small island off the north coast of Sicily is 
the home of one of the best-preserved middle 
Bronze Age settlements in the Mediterranean and 
has been occupied on and off ever since. First 
belonging to the Phoenicians, it was colonised 

by the Greeks, who named it Osteodes, or Bone 
Island, after the 6,000 Carthaginian mercenaries 
who had been left to die there. It was later taken 
over by the Romans, who named it Ustica. 


own property. 
However, this 

also meant that 
the punishments 
for breaking their 
chastity vows were 
severe - Plutarch 
wrote that one 
was “buried alive 
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Want to make an impression on your enemies? Use some war 
elephants. Although most famously used by Hannibal in the 
Second Punic War, they weren't exclusively employed by the 
Carthaginians in the ancient Mediterranean. The Greeks also 
used them in battle, but the Romans preferred to make them 
fight in the arena. It's because of this that they were perhaps 
one of the only animals to be pitied by the Roman people. 


~ Alexander the Great 
was known for 
Thane le Mic 
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Yamm had a rivalry with 
the god Ba‘al (pictured) 


Born around 519 

BCE, Xerxes | became 

one of Persia's most 
famous kings. After restoring peace to 
his kingdom, he set about his next task: 
conquering Greece. He tried in 480 BCE 
but proved unsuccessful - something that 
historians have termed the beginning of the 
end of his dynasty - and instead he began 
an extensive building project in Persia. His 
ignominious end would come in 465 BCE 
when he was murdered. 
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Not many women got a chance to rule in the ancient world, but 

Queen Zenobia made sure she had her time on the throne. After 

marrying Odaenathus, a Romanised Arab and ruler of Palmyra, it's 
thought she had him killed around 267 CE and proclaimed power in the name of their 
son. This was only the beginning. 

Zenobia ended the idea that Palmyra was submissive to the Roman Empire. The 
best part was that Emperor Gallienus was powerless to stop her. The next emperor 
to come along wasn't much better - he had no choice but to accept her sovereignty 
too. That was how Zenobia achieved her aim of making Palmyra equal to Rome. But 
that was never going to 
be enough. The queen 
managed to keep the 
dreaded Persians at 
bay while annexing 
neighbouring states 
like Syria and Anatolia. 

It only took her a year 
to take control of Egypt 
in 270 CE. 

It was in Emperor 
Aurelian that Zenobia 
would finally meet her 
match. He stormed 
Palmyra but the queen 
was overconfident, and 
when she tried to flee 
she was captured at 
the Euphrates River. We 
may never know if she 
committed suicide or 
was brought to Rome, 
but her legacy lives on 
as a forceful woman 
who took on one of the 
greatest empires that the 
world has ever known and 
amazingly came pretty 
close to defeating it. = 

Zenobia is often 
pictured in chains 
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From the 8th century BCE onwards Sparta came to 
be the dominant state in Greece, culminating in its 
victory in the Peloponnesian War in 404 BCE 


parta is known from the earliest periods 
of Greek history, Menelaus and his wife 
Helen of Sparta during the Trojan War 
being a case in point. The Sparta that 
came to dominate Greek culture for more 
than two centuries in the 6th and 5th centuries 
BCE evolved later. It is Sparta’s great rival city, 
Athens, that we have the most information about. 

CO}irem reli m leno ar rma Mert M coc l amen Cas 
from ancient Greece (such as Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Xenophon) were written at Athens, 
LM el CKe mown r CMU TORE Ce conde 
city that put itself and its ideas forward most in art 
and literature. Even among Athenians, however, 
Sparta was a city that fascinated them. When 
Athenians, and later writers, wrote about Sparta, 
they wrote to explain the differences between 
id stom ane) (a saa Aeneas 

Athens and Sparta were cities of great contrasts 
- Sparta with its political system of dual kings and 
an education system designed to produce only 
warriors, the Spartiates. All adult males in Sparta 
had only one job, that of being heavy-infantry 
hoplites. The Spartan state and its vast system of 
state slaves, the Helots, was designed to facilitate 
and support the military dominance of Sparta. 
Sparta was a conservative city and culture, and 
it was surrounded by other cities in Laconia in 
the Peloponnese who all benefitted from Sparta's 





military protection (these were known as the 
Periocoi or ‘dwellers around’). This system allowed 
Sparta to become a dominant force throughout 
Greece, fielding an army with the best reputation 
and the most training of any city-state. 

This military dominance in turn led to Sparta 
taking the lead in political disputes between other 
cities. Winning Sparta’s support was a key factor 
in many such disputes. Sparta’s political system, 
which stretched back to the 7th century at least, 
was old-fashioned and had avoided the disruptions 
that other Greek states had experienced in the 7th 
and 6th centuries when tyranny and other political 
CSc selma venom ced eCoB ecm 

The exact timings of Sparta’s political evolution 
are difficult to pin down and were already semi- 
legendary in the ancient world. The first aspect 
of Sparta’s rise to dominate Greece came with the 
Dorian invasions of the post-Mycenean and post- 
Trojan War world, around 1000 BCE, and the city 
that came from that invasion began in the 10th 
century. Sparta was unusual for various reasons. 

It had no walls (and would later rely on the power 
and reputation of its hoplites to act as its walls). The 
city was made up of a conglomeration of four, or 
perhaps five villages. In our sources, Spartans are 
referred to as Lacedaemonians (hence the Lambda 
on Spartan shields) and Sparta itself was simply the 
main city. Sparta had a unique form of government 
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- a dual monarchy with two royal houses (the 
PVs Claw leCemeslm Abaco alae m Velo Bed (enw val) 
idea of Sparta comprising the joining of two 

or more societies, although if there were other 
rulers originally from other villages or tribes (of 
MU item detocem (oem denM meCO Brom cero nMa IITs 
happened to them. 

These two kings worked as a check and 
balance system on each other. The Agiads were 
technically senior, but they rotated their duties 
and one had to always stay in the city. Beneath 
the kings was an aristocracy (as in many other 
Greek cities) who made up an advisory council 
and filled various magistrate positions. Under 
this system (on which details are sketchy) Sparta 
conquered the lands of Laconia and the Eurotas 
river valley and then neighbouring Messenia 
in the west in the 8th century BCE. Other rival 
eM aciKe@ LW. VCe- CME MComiilmeloademloem til 
Argolid to the east. These Spartan conquests, 
especially of Messenia, created another 
characteristic feature of Spartan society - the 
threefold division of the Spartan citizen, the 
Helot slave population, and the citizens of other 
communities in Laconia, the Periocoi. 

The Spartan citizen or Spartiate (also known 
as the Homoioi, ‘equals’) were the male citizens 
of the city of Sparta. Their one role became that 
of hoplite warrior. They spent their lives from 
boyhood to old age as heavy-infantry fighters, 
living in barracks and training to fight. The 
rest of Spartan society was built to support this 






system. Throughout the rest of Greece, hoplite 
armies consisted of citizens who performed 
other jobs but were part-time soldiers and who 
trained and fought after the harvest. 

The unique, full-time nature of the Spartan 
hoplites gave rise to their fearsome military 
reputation and their political dominance. The 
other communities of Laconia were not equal to 
Sparta but served it and provided the necessary 
goods and services in return for protection. In 
several conflicts Periocoi communities provided 
additional numbers of troops in Spartan armies. 

By far the most characteristic and unusual 
structure that supported the Spartan system 
was that of the Helot. When Messenia was 
conquered, the entire population was enslaved 
to become state slaves (the origins of word 
‘Helot’ is much debated and may perhaps relate 
to the root ‘hel’, meaning seizure or capture). 


In the century following the conquest of 
Messenia (which concluded in 708 BCE 
according to some sources), the Sparta we know 
from our classical sources took shape. The man 
given credit for these reforms was the shadowy 
figure of Lycurgus. Shadowy because we know 
so little about him. 

We have a life of Lycurgus written by Plutarch 
in the 2nd century CE, but he remains a figure 
about whom much is unknown. Suggested dates 
for Lycurgus range from 1100 to 600 BCE, but 
the 7th century is most probable. Lycurgus was 
not a king but a lawgiver who reformed Spartan 
society, perhaps in response to the crises 
occurring in other Greek states at the time. 
BUN ese eA B em COTM C IO CR AUCH 
and other upheavals, which Sparta resisted. 

Sparta was able to maintain political stability 
during the 7th and 6th centuries BCE and this 
stability added to her power and dominance 
throughout Greece. It was to Sparta that foreign 
delegations came, such as from Croesus of Lydia 
and from Darius, King of Persia. They came 
to Sparta as the (natural) leader of the Greeks. 
Sparta was also the state other Greeks appealed 
to for assistance or arbitration in their disputes. 

Many aspects of Spartan society were 
PCr) MaVicoeh mlm E Om Ui ema eRYantes Tel 
reforms took place, and so it is difficult to give 
credit for them to him alone. The dual kingship 
would be advised by a council (the Gerousia) of 
28 elders and there would also be an assembly 
of all-Spartan citizens to whom the council and 
kings would put proposals. The conservative 
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The rise of Sparta 
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A closer look at the role and 
lives of the Helots 


When Sparta conquered Messenia in a 
series of wars in the 8th century BCE 
the entire population was enslaved, 
becoming the Helots. The rest of the 
ancient world had slaves, but they were 
the property of individual masters. 
Helots, however, belonged to the 
Spartan state and were assigned to an 
individual by the state. 

The master could not therefore treat a 
Helot as they liked. In this the Helots had 
certain rights. Their duties were to farm 
the land (the kleros) of their masters 
and to work in all aspects of life that 
the Spartans did not. As Spartans were 
full-time soldiers, this meant all other 
aspects of farm and land management. 

Helots also had certain freedoms, 

could marry and have families and 

A even work some land of their 


to Sparta were finished for the 
day). They also did not have to 
form armies to defend their 
homes as Sparta did that 
for them. Spartan men 
lived in group barracks 
and so Helots often 
ran Spartan farms 
for long periods 
without seeing 
\ their landlords. 
It was very rare 
that Helots were 
| freed (children 
and families simply 
became more Helots). 
Nonetheless, Helots 
| vastly outnumbered 
their Spartan overlords 
perhaps by as many as 
20:1. Spartan society 
therefore became one 
in which fear of a Helot 
revolt was widespread 
(one reason Sparta did 
not pursue an overseas 
empire was from a 
fear the Helots would 
throw off their yoke). 
Yet the Spartan system 
remained in place, 
virtually unchallenged, until 
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nature of Spartan life meant that often these 
decisions were along conservative lines (even to 
the detriment of Sparta and Greece). 

Lycurgus is also credited with introducing 
the Spartan system of military training, the 
Agoge, for which the state became renowned. 
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reading, writing, music and dance. 
At the age of 20 they became eligible to fight 
and served in the army (although they were not 
considered a full citizen until the age of 30, at 
which age they joined the Assembly). We are not 24 
sure if they joined a barracks at the age of 20 
or 30, but thereafter that became the focus of a 
Spartan man’s life until the age of 60. 
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army of hoplites, Sparta made itself the leader of 

Greece. All Greek city-states had adopted hoplite The seeds for a catastrophic conflict between almost single-handed at the battle of Marathon 

warfare but they were amateurs. The manpower __ the two great rivals Sparta and Athens were in 490, but it had also contributed the most 

resources Sparta could draw on meant at its sown by the successes of the Greek states in powerful Greek navy at the Battle of Salamis in 

height in the late 6th and early 5th century BCE defeating the Persian invasion of Xerxes I in 480. That victory broke the will of the Persian 

there were some 9,000 Spartiates to call upon. 480/479. The defeat of Persia had been led by invasion force, and Athens received (and took) 
Few other cities could call on such numbers, Sparta, the traditional leader of Greece, but it a great deal of the credit. It would take 50 

let alone men trained to the degree Sparta’s had also been supported by anew contender for —_years for the two states to break into open and 

were. A challenge to the Spartan domination of Greek leadership: Athens. prolonged conflict, but when they did they 

(6) (eM iVoltl (eae p remem etl me mde CTE Athens had not only assisted the Ionian states | would drag every Greek state in on one side or 

Wars of the early 5th century BCE. against Persia and defeated a Persian army the other. 


This famous conflict was far more complex than just the 300 


The Persian Wars were a series of conflicts in which Greece came into 
conflict with the mighty empire of Persia (which spread from Anatolia to 
India and from the Caucasus to Egypt). In 495 BCE the lonian Greek states 
of the Anatolian coast revolted against Persian rule. Their appeals to Sparta 
for help had been refused earlier, being as they were far away from Sparta 
and sea-based. They turned instead to Athens who, with Eretria, helped. 
The Persians eventually defeated the revolt and in 490 king Darius 
sent a punitive expedition to Greece to punish Eretria and Athens. Eretria  / 
was burned and Athens appealed to Sparta for help. The Spartans were 
prevented from coming to Athens’ aid by a religious festival and, forced 
to action, Athens was able to defeat the Persians alone at the Battle of 5 
Marathon. Darius’ successor, Xerxes, sent a much larger expedition to £, a WT 
Greece in 480. According to Herodotus it numbered 5 million men. The J Boo Che 
pretext of the expedition was to punish Athens, but many Greek states 
rightly saw the invasion's purpose as the subjugation of all of Greece. The 
Greeks looked to Sparta for leadership. 
In 480, once again hamstrung by conservative religious scruples, 
only King Leonidas, his personal guard and few thousand Greeks could . 
defend the pass at Thermopylae, fighting to the last man. The sacrifice of (),.<2 7 
Leonidas spurred the Spartans into action and, manoeuvred politically by 
the Athenian leader, Themistocles, the Spartans led the Greeks to victory 
at the naval battle of Salamis and then at the greatest land battle of the 
age, Plataea in 479, thwarting Persian designs on Greece. 
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Thermopylae showed their 
superiority, man-on-man” 


Athens had also provided canny political 
leadership during the Persian Wars, which 
ensured that Sparta did actually fight in 
defence of Greece. The few Spartan hoplites at 
Thermopylae showed their superiority, man- 
on-man, against the Persians despite being 
vastly outnumbered. At Artemisium too, Greek 
seamanship was shown to be the equal of the 
navy of Persia. At the naval battle of Salamis 
in 480 and then the massive land battle of 
Plataea in 479 the combined forces of the Greeks 
ee NAC MBO Btw aoe In 
These successes on sea and land created and 
fostered a self-confidence in the Greek states, but 
especially in Athens and Sparta, and this belief 
led to an inevitable power struggle between the 
two cities. 


Many Greek states continued to recognise that 
Sparta was the natural leader of the Greeks on 
land. At the same time, however, Athens was 
recognised more and more as the dominant sea 
power - it had furnished the most ships to the 
cause and continued to have the most powerful 
navy in Greece. Other states, like Corinth, 
another naval power, allied themselves with 
Sparta out of a fear of Athenian ambition. 


Lysander destroying the 
walls of Athens in 404 BCE 


Athens and Sparta were, as 
we have heard, cities of great 
contrasts. Athens was in some 
ways a progressive city full 
Semen mAnorl ee 
full of foreigners and foreign 
ideas. In other ways (such as 
its cloistering of women and 
unbending definition of citizens) \, 
PNM Rae aIcl eA TeLel \ 
old-fashioned. The most radical of \ 
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however, was democracy, a political Ne 
system that evolved out of the political 

turmoil of the 7th and 6th centuries. This 
eee oR C Cede eMe hme) melo-Tibet ema lol 
those citizens who had gained wealth and power 
with the rise of hoplite warfare and increased 
maritime trade. These were the same upheavals 
that led to the final form of the Spartan state. 
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century and the successes (and sacrifices) of 
PRU S CROs BCH BNC t 
led to a confidence, not only in itself but in 
democracy too. The first time Athens had 
defeated the Persians at Marathon in 490, 
the Persian invasion had been, in part, an 
attempt to reinstall (a pro-Persian) tyranny 
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—————____ back to the Battle of Pylos in 425 BCE 
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had a relatively large area of land (Attica) that 
it served, and this made it larger than many 
OMe eel em-e rac maeltl (el 
field armies of 9,000 hoplites (although Sparta's 
OCB ce COI APM Tecate) eT oate 
wealth and prowess continued to thrive after 
the victory at Marathon and, by 480, it rivalled 
Sparta through her powerful navy. 

Following the successes of the Persian wars, 
Sparta continued to dominate land-based 
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Funerary stele of two 
Athenian hoplites 
(Chairedemos and 

Lykeas) who died 
during the war 
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Greek cities and, through an alliance of cities 
known as the Peloponnesian League, it built a 
powerful network of allies throughout Greece. 
P Nadeem ates) a cee eee ielor-lilel 
deeply traditional culture, did not embrace 
ist e(oc Meme cma cinemas earl iarels 
when it involved states overseas. Athens by 
contrast took every opportunity available 
to build itself a sea-based empire. Following 
the successes of Greek naval forces during 
the Persian Wars, Athens naturally took the 
leadership of a naval alliance intended to 
keep Persian influence at bay the Delian 
League. Membership included many of 
He Ca eC e meee eae 
ecm Ui eto eme remy Crete (ell Ng 
turned this league into an 
empire of her own and the 50 
years following the Persian 
METRO lim deme ornte 
period’ - the pentecontaetia) 
saw Athens and Sparta 
come into inevitable 
fooled are dao tee lie 
spheres of influence, 
and even the contrasting 
cultures and ideas of the 
two cities, butted against 
one another. 
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An Athenian expedition to Sicily 
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are Thucydides, an Athenian aristocratic general 
who wrote a history of the war between 431 and 
410 and an author who is regarded as the first 
‘scientific’ historian, and Xenophon, who wrote a 
continuation of Thucydides’ work (the Hellenica) 
covering the end of the war (and continuing 
down to 362 BCE). Even though Xenophon 

was an Athenian, he was an admirer of Sparta, 
and so the perspective of these two works is 
markedly different. Thucydides prided himself 
on his neutrality and even-handedness and is 
still regarded today as one of the best examples 
of ancient history writing. 





We have other sources from other surviving 
historians like Diodorus Siculus and other 
literature such as the plays of Aristophanes and 
the dialogues of Plato. Many of these sources 
must be used with great care to uncover what 
happened during the war. 

The first steps towards this inevitable conflict 
came when Athens’ dominance of the Delian 
League caused the Spartans to become alarmed 
at the growth of Athenian power. Athens built a 
Seco mC CH a (em eRe iaa-leleB lw rr resleitg 
at the Piraeus and these fortifications protected 
both city and harbour from attack. They looked 
like a preparation for war. An intermittent series 
of conflicts broke out between 460 and 445 
(which we know as the First Peloponnesian War) 
but they ended with a Thirty Year Peace in 445, 


The rise of Sparta 


THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


How the conflict between Sparta and Athens played out 


Athens, Sparta and 


ria aL CXS 
beh Vad etme) tio)car-l@eymaats 
Peloponnesian War in 431 BCE, 
bate MO ee om OCT Nem lee! 
either Sparta or Athens. Athens, 
understandably, controlled the 
SE aCeke-v elem relocate cm veloB Ciel 
on maritime trade, although 
several (such as Corinth and 
Megara) sided with Sparta to 
remain independent. Sparta’s allies 
were mostly land based. 


War breaks out 

A series of relatively small 
disputes such as at Corcyra, 
Potidaea, Megara and at Plataea in 
433/2 pushed Athens and Sparta 
into war. Tensions and suspicions 
were already heightened between 
the two powers and both sides felt 
they could prevail in the inevitable 
war to come. 


Opening 
ay 
7 NMC remem ee CR Clg 
Sparta invaded Attica and 


VeVi }aayi set by 
The Spartan general Brasidas took 
the Athenian colony of Amphipolis in 


destroyed crops and farms, 
intending to provoke a 
land battle. The Athenians 
emptied the countryside 
and withdrew into the area 
behind the walls between 


Fortunes of war 

The death of Pericles was a blow to 
Athens. Mytilene then revolted, but in 425 
Greece was fortunate to trap some Spartan 
hoplites on the island of Sphacteria, which led 
to a peace treaty in 424. Athens squandered 
that peace and was defeated at Delium. 


the north. An expedition was launched 
from Athens to get it back. The aggressive 
Brasidas and Cleon the Athenian both 
died at Amphipolis and this allowed a 
peace to be concluded that was 

meant to last 50 years. 


The end 

is nigh 
Sparta looked to Persia 
to provide the funds and 
ships for a navy, and 
with this they faced the 
Athenians at sea. The 
final battle came when 
Wetw Nenu Be ome 
trapped and destroyed 
ElayaXcrXe)-) pe) THU VAM CoAT Ts4 
Athens defenceless. 
Sparta then cut off 
Athens’ food supply, 
sealing her fate. 


Fortunes of 


war IT 
The Spartans invaded Attica 
again in 413 and fortified the 
town of Decelea, visible from 
Athens’ walls. The war shifted 
focus to the Aegean Sea. 
Athens’ allies began to abandon 
her but she fought on. 


The Sicilian 

peal lino) 
toe Slow .Nueloetcmcitierea (ene! 
huge (and unnecessary) 
expedition to Sicily. It met 
with disastrous defeat in 
413 and Athens lost 200 
ships and 5,000 men. Her 
allies lost 50,000 men. 
MU elcmervent om com Uee (ete 
reputation was far worse. 


Athenian Empire and Allies 
@ Spartan Confederacy 
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“Scholars are still divided regarding 
which city was responsible for the war” 


where Athens and Sparta agreed to recognise 
each other's spheres of influence and also to 
guarantee any other state's right to join either 
side or to remain neutral. 

Spheres of influence and a right to neutrality 
are important ideas for how war broke out 
between Athens and Sparta in 431. Scholars 
are still divided regarding which city was 
responsible for the war. The city of Corinth was 
an ally of Sparta but several of her colonies were 
dominated by Athens in the 430s (Corcyra at 
her own request and Potidaea forcibly). Corinth 
understandably agitated for Spartan intervention 
against such Athenian activities. In 432, the 
city of Megara (a Spartan ally) was forbidden 
by Athens from trading with her or her allies. 
Another Spartan ally, Thebes, then attacked 
dutKa nae male Mee Ke) wie oecMeV lb (cme Tae 


and its allies decided that Athens had broken 
the peace, and in 431 the Peloponnesian War 
began when Spartan forces invaded Athens’ 
home territory of Attica and ravaged the land, 
destroying crops and farms. 


The political leader in Athens at the time, 
Pericles, had foreseen that destroying crops 
would be the Spartan tactic and, rather than 
ELAM GUM) e Vee ViCMO UM ETE CMM Vila Cow-Ud alum olel (el 
more than likely lose, he had suggested a policy 
of withdrawing the population of Attica into the 
safety of the area beyond the walls she had built. 
Athens would survive on maritime trade and 
avoid fighting the Spartans in the land battles 
they were trying to provoke. The intention 

was to launch naval raids into Peloponnesian 


territory from the safety of their walled harbour, 
and the Athenians followed this tactic for the 
first years of the war despite the unpopularity of 
allowing their crops and homes to be destroyed. 
Pericles survived a challenge to his power and 
the policy continued. 

The Spartan invasions were an annual event 
but were only temporary and Spartan forces 
returned home after they had destroyed some 
Athenian crops and farms. It is difficult to assess 
how much damage such invasions did, but they 
cannot have destroyed all the Athenian harvest 
or reached every corner of Attica each year. It 
must have also been frustrating for the Spartans 
that their mighty army was reduced to burning 
crops and homes and was unable to entice the 
Athenians to face them in a land battle. 

eT svieeme MOC Ce- mason ne Voom Velden dats 
population of the countryside sheltering and 
crammed into a small space, plague broke out 
in 430 and in the years thereafter. Disastrously 
for Athens, Pericles himself died of the plague in 
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429. He seems to have been the only Athenian 
politician with the vision to foresee that his 
strategy would continue to succeed against the 
Spartans. After his death, Athens was beset 
with another kind of plague - demagogues who 
took advantage of democracy’s liberties and 
stirred the Athenian voters into a frenzy to vote 
in favour of their proposals. Such demagogues 
sought only political power and had no clear 
policy for winning the war. They became more 
and more prominent in Athenian politics as the 
war progressed. Two parties dominated Athens 
- those led by Nicias (who favoured defence) and 
Cleon (who favoured aggression). 

In 428, one of Athens’ most powerful allies, 
Mytilene, revolted against her dominance. This 
oR oe Bela srm riley Come LCM AVOltI OB Colma 
and so Athens (arrogantly) voted to kill the 
entire male population of the city of Mytilene 
and enslave the women and children. In a sign 
of the political indecision of Athens, this was 
overturned in a vote the following day and 
eventually only the leaders of the rebellion were 
put to death. 

In 425/4 one of the Athenian raids on 
Peloponnesian territory was able to surround 
a force of Spartan hoplites on the island of 
Sphacteria. This was an unexpected and 
Sole Lael at aa sce Omid ener mae) 
Spartans surrendered and sued for peace. The 
manpower of even a few Spartiates was precious 
to Sparta (they took a lifetime to raise and 
could not be replaced). Athens immediately 
squandered the peace by looking to continue 
an aggressive policy and were decisively beaten 
themselves by the Spartan ally Thebes at the 
Battle of Delium later in 424. A spartan general, 


Defeat at the Battle of 
Xa-folj eel eee) m a ey 
end for Athens 


“Once again Athens squandered the 
Cee meme el Cyt 


Brasidas, was also able to capture the Athenian 
colony of Amphipolis in the north. 

In the attempt to recapture Amphipolis in 422, 
fiw donee Clee ORC CB ell emer 
also fell. This allowed another peace to be 
concluded (Athens would regain Amphipolis and 
Sparta would have the Spartan prisoners from 
Se Ceacser MO caerer (em coM ro MM MCR Cede Bales) 
of Nicias, intended to last 50 years. 


Once again Athens squandered the peace she 
had achieved, this time with an ambitious, 
aggressive and unnecessary plan to attack 
Sicily and bring it into the Athenian Empire. 
The Sicilian expedition of 415 ended in utter 
disaster in 413 and the entire Athenian force was 
destroyed. Athens lost close to 200 ships and 
almost 5,000 men (there were probably 50,000 
allied troops who also perished). The loss in 
Sicily damaged Athens’ reputation and its ability 
to control the empire. 

bBo ames) eral cw Cave) Crem Tetel 
Athens was thrown into political turmoil. The 
democracy was briefly overthrown in 411 by 
Veet ee c@eNm ole am teM- My ls40 Me) me eC om accre(ate Olt 
bast b(yeCcome) Uae CseMe ime CO)tTdelmoveMcol elt L hy 
army and navy, and even won several victories 
such as at Arginusae in 406. Prior to this, in 
413 the Spartans captured the town of Decelea, 
only a short distance from Athens and there 
they stayed, garrisoning the town. This outpost 
allowed them to prevent the Athenians leaving 
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their city and to launch raids into Attica, holding 
them in place for the time being. 

MW oCeecr oye een Cem MUU esp Tem det 
Sicilian Expedition and after had two main 
ramifications. Firstly, the war shifted into the 
Aegean Sea and, as Athens’ allies deserted her, 
Athens’ navy (and financial resources) shrank. 
This allowed Sparta and her allies to build 
up their own naval resources and vie with 
Athens on a more even footing. The second 
consequences was that Persia, defeated 50 years 
earlier in the Greco-Persian Wars and kept out of 
the Aegean Sea by the growth and power of the 
Delian League, now saw the opportunity to once 
again wield power in the region. Persia provided 
support and ships for the Athenian allies who 
broke away from her and, when approached by 
the Spartan general Lysander, Persia provided 
money for a Spartan fleet. 

In 405 the Athenian fleet was caught off 
guard and destroyed at Aegospotamai. Athens 
no longer had the financial resources to build 
another. That victory also allowed Sparta to cut 
off Athens’ supply of grain. 

Still Athens tried to fight on, but in 404 she 
surrendered unconditionally. Her walls were 
torn down, a Spartan garrison was installed and 
democracy was replaced with a government 
of Thirty Tyrants who were pro-Spartan. The 
Sever teM uaa mae aoe) eH CHM CIAL 
the high-tide mark of her power and dominance 
LO emo eR etl me eRe mon sib ica 
determination for the next 30 years. 
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| Athenian leader Pericles was 


ultimately killed by a plague ks i 
outers eee Caro Samara te, = oe 
which Athens’ fortunes declined , j 


Did a play really convince Athens 
to concede defeat? 











Aristophanes’ comedy Lysistrata was produced 

(probably at the Lenaea Festival) in February 

411 BCE and reveals several remarkable things. 

Firstly. it shows that Athenian cultural life : % 

continued during the war. Comedy, tragedy : 

and (as the dialogues of Plato and Xenophon 

show) philosophy continued and even thrived 

in Athens during the conflict. At the same time, 

the nature of Athens’ democracy was such that 

Aristophanes (and others) could offer criticisms asco 

of the conduct of the war and Athens’ political pat i no 

leadership (Peisander in this case) in an Pete ome iene eit 

astonishingly open way. eee EB 
Lysistrata tells of the eponymous heroine a Poorman ae 

(her name means ‘disbander of . 

armies’) calling a meeting of women 

from all around Greece (mirroring 

the various meetings of the male 

politicians running the war). 

They decide to end the war by 

withholding sex and other 

domestic duties from the 

men. Older women will also 

occupy the Acropolis so that 

access to the funds to carry 

out the war will be denied. 

In the play their decisions 

are supported by the gods 

and are successful (after a 

short period of time!). 
The play occurred at 

a low-point in Athens’ 

fortunes during the 

war, and calls for 

an end to the war 

in such a forum 

are surprising. 

At the same time 

all the actors in Greek 

comedy were men, and 

Athens' strict controls on 

women's behaviour and 

movement meant that 

the play was deliberately 

unreal. Nonetheless, the 

idea of a heroine would 

still have been radical in 

Greek comedy and the 

play shows innovations 

in Aristophanes’ 

development. 
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Mary Magdalene 


The prostitute turned Apostle to the Apostles is an 
enduring icon of Western civilisation, but we know 
surprisingly little about who she really was 


arly on Easter morning, 
when it was still dark, Mary 
Magdalene came to Jesus’ 
tomb. She knew where it 
was. By Jesus’ death, all 
his male disciples except one : 
had abandoned him. It was the < a4 
women — his mother, Mary i= ‘ 
Magdalene and others — who - 
watched his agony to its end. ea / 
They saw his hurried burial too, 
in a tomb cut into a quarry, the entrance of which 
was then closed with a rock. 

Now here is Mary Magdalene, after the Sabbath, 
back at the tomb. She has brought ointment with 
her to clean Jesus’ body. It is John’s distinctive 
version of the story that we hear. The tomb is in 
a garden. Mary comes alone. She finds the rock 
pushed away from the entrance and the tomb 
itself empty. She goes to tell two of Jesus’ principal 
disciples, Simon Peter and the anonymous “disciple 
whom Jesus loved”. They come back with her, 
confirm her story and leave. There is something 
almost dull about these men. 

Mary, far from leaving, is crying inconsolably. 
She looks once more into the tomb and sees two 
angels in white. She turns away and there in the 
garden is Jesus. She fails to recognise him; she 
thinks he is the gardener. “Woman,” he asks, “why 
are you crying? Who are you looking for?” She 
wants only to know where Jesus’ body has been 
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put, so she can take it away. Now 
Jesus addresses her by name: 
“Mary.” She recognises him and 
tries to touch or cling to him 
but he doesn't let her. “Go to my 
brothers and tell them that I am 
ascending to my father and your 
father, to my God and your God.” 
This is a wonderful Bible story, 
extraordinarily intimate, at first 
achingly sad and then, even in 
its triumph, a scene of poignant renunciation. Mary 
Magdalene is given the supreme privilege. She is 
the first to see the risen Jesus on Easter Day and is 
commissioned to spread the news. No wonder 
she came to be called the Apostle to the 
Apostles in later centuries. 
We are bound to wonder why was 
she so privileged? Who was she as 
a person, and indeed what was she 
to Jesus, that he appeared first to 
her? In our own time speculation 
has run wild. Surely, we read 
in The Da Vinci Code, she was 
married to Jesus or they were 
lovers. 50 years ago, it would have 
been scandalous to admit how 
sensuous John's story becomes when 
he reaches Easter morning. It poses the 
question whether any other stories tell of 
Jesus and Mary in such terms. 


Defining 
Oa 


Independent woman 

Mary was among the women who provided 

for Jesus and his followers as they travelled 

though Galilee. All these women had been 
healed by Jesus. According to Luke 8.2, seven 
devils had gone out of Mary herself. Mary must 

have been a strikingly independent woman, 

especially for the time. ‘Magdalene’ may 
refer not toa home-town of Magdala 
or ‘Tower’ but to her being a 
Boao 





as [ier or villain? 
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Defining 
moment 


Death of Jesus 
When Jesus was arrested, almost all of 
the men in his entourage ran away. It was 
chiefly the women who stayed to see Jesus 
crucified outside Jerusalem's western gate. 
Such executions were deliberately cruel and 
public. Mary Magdalene was among the 
women and so was Jesus’ mother — they 
ee MnO R C=] MCh n Apollo) neo 
aM EIB VALUE XeCel (lated el Lece Loa 
silent heroine. 
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It is hard to know. Though it is widely accepted 
that Magdalene was a real historic figure, there 
are very few sources about her. A whole biography 
of Mary has been spun from almost nothing. She 
was allegedly a prostitute who came to Jesus to 
ask for or acknowledge his forgiveness, who knelt 
before him, washed his feet with her tears, dried 


Mary at prayer is 
often eroticised 





A fragment of the Gnostic 
Gospel of Mary written in 
Lue ceme cela a 


them with her hair and then anointed them with 
perfumed oil. This is another startlingly sensual 
scene. No wonder Jesus’ host was scandalised. 

Once assured of Jesus’ forgiveness, she became 
one of the women who travelled Galilee with Jesus 
and provided for him out of their own means. Our 
Christian ancestors will have believed 
more about this Mary Magdalene. 
If we combine all the four 
gospels’ distinct narratives 
into one story, Jesus is 
anointed not once but 
three times. First by the 
prostitute, then by his 
friend Mary, the sister 
of Martha and Lazarus. 
Martha was the more 
active, Mary the more 
contemplative of the 
two sisters. They begged 
Jesus to help their brother ] 
Lazarus who had died, and 
Jesus - in his climactic miracle 
- raised Lazarus from the dead. 
This Mary then anointed Jesus’ feet with 
hugely expensive perfume in anticipation, said 
Jesus himself, of his own burial. And finally, just a 
few days later, an anonymous woman anointed not 
Jesus’ feet but his head. 

This is an odd series of overlapping stories. At 
the end of the 6th century, Pope Gregory the Great 
tried to bring all their ambiguities to an end. All 
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Witnessing the rise 
Early on what we now knowas Easter 
Sunday, Mary saw the risen Jesus. According 
to John's gospel, she was alone and had gone to 
anoint him with oil — the privilege was entirely 
hers. John has shaped the whole scene, while 
the other gospels tell of several women and 
P elacmelan anes nel ee ea ea La 
and Jesus will apparently meet in the 
en new Eden of a newborn world. It ry 
Se was Mary who told of Jesus’ s 


resurrection. 


these stories, he insisted, involved just one woman: 
Mary Magdalene, the penitent prostitute. First she 
had wept over Jesus’ feet in sorrow and regret; then 
she had anointed his feet again in honour of his 
impending death; and then she was considered 
worthy enough to anoint his head. No wonder she 
came to the tomb on Easter Day with 
a jar of ointment, ready to anoint 
him yet again. But the buried 
body was not there and she 
is granted an incomparably 
greater honour in the first 
sight of the risen Lord. 
This Mary Magdalene 
was no longer just an 
individual in Jesus’ 
entourage. She had 
become a symbol of 
all Christians, men and 
women alike: sinful, 
penitent, forgiven, restored 
and finally blessed with the 
sight of Jesus himself. And so she 
remained in Christian teaching and 
imagination for over 1,000 years. 
However, there were flaws in this story. The 
penitent prostitute in Luke's gospel is anonymous 
— Luke does not link her with the Mary Magdalene 
whom he introduces in his next scene. There is no 
reason to identify Mary Magdalene with Mary the 
sister of Martha and Lazarus; ‘Mary’ was simply a 
common name, shared by Jesus’ own mother and 


Mary Magdalene is often 
depicted covered in hair as she 
used her locks to dry Jesus’ feet 
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“ Sh e had b ecome a symbol of all Christians, On Day One (Easter Sunday) of the next week, 


Mary comes to the tomb before the light rises. She 


men and women alike: sinful, penitent, mistakes Jesus for the gardener, but he calls her by 


. . " her name, revealing his true identity. 
forgiven, restored and finally blessed Despite deep-rooted misogyny, a series of women 
have punctuated John’s story: Jesus’ mother at 

at least two of his friends. The Mary Magdalene after his resurrection. It may well have been the beginning and end, Mary and Martha right at the 
of the Christian Middle Ages is dissolving before admiration of women’s leadership, in Jesus’ day and __ centre. Mary Magdalene is the last and appears 
our eyes. This Mary, woven out of the four gospels’ _in their own, which led to the suppression of these __ in the greatest of these scenes — she is the reader 
different narratives, may have provided a moving so-called Gnostics and their texts. of John's gospel, invited back as a new Eve into 
story of divine grace and human restoration but it For such Gnostics, Mary represented the human the Garden of Eden to meet the Jesus who far 
seems to have been very bad history indeed. soul, always seen as feminine, yearning for union transcends any Adam. The ‘new creation’ is 

We should probably go further. That story of a with her spiritual Lord. This was intense and complete. The light is rising in paradise. 
human's fall and restoration is inspiring, but it also intimate but as often as not involved, for those 
portrayed the paradigmatic sinner as a woman Gnostics who hated the squalour of the physical 
whose sin was sexual. In churches dominated all world, a resolute renunciation of any sexual aT) a 
through the Middle Ages by celibate men, this contact on Earth. The rediscovery of this privileged | as VITOR i villain: si 
reinforced a terrible stereotype: that the most Magdalene, so long lost from view, has become = 5 , ; mae ie 
dangerous of all temptations lay in a woman's an icon of religious women’s liberation in our own HEROISM ___@ @ @@®@@@2@08@ 
sexual power. Churches, tending towards misogyny, _ time from centuries of misogynistic patriarchy. MTU IER oka Comme Lc Lael aL 
found fuel for their fear and anger. One need not The Gnostics’ Mary Magdalene was largely 7 tin a la cc a 
be a revolutionary to be glad that the Medieval created out of John’s Easter story. Spiritual 
Magdalene has been left behind. In 1969, the tradition states that we too should end where we VILLAINY @0@@0@000000 
Roman Catholic Church acknowledged that the began, with the mysterious poetry of that Easter MONA ul atemiciaiet curated esc 
Marys and the anointing women should no longer scene. John's whole gospel is a story of the new prostitute of Jesus’ place and time, such judgements 
be celebrated as a single woman. creation. In Genesis, God created light on Day One, aA n coke OADM N Ae ec 

Where does this leave Mary Magdalene herself? ‘completed’ creation on Day Six and put Adam in LEGACY 
Within a century of Jesus’ death, there were groups __ the Garden of Eden to be its gardener and to name ee DE a oa Sea roe a ae 
on the fringes of the principal churches who saw all God's other creatures. Adam is finally given See eee ee eee ee ees 
; : o : . . : worse. She has become an inescapable figure in any 
in Mary a heroine of insight and faith, and she Eve as his companion. According to John’s gospel, erinriteaeaaeniscrukel tics 
was the leader favoured above all others by Jesus Jesus ‘completes’ his work at Day Six (Good Friday). 



























Intrepid 
explorers 


From transatlantic Vikings to forgotten cities, pioneers 
have been searching out new lands for centuries 
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Ee Clade ati te 154 The lost city of Benin 
found Diitaa le] Once a mighty African city-state surrounded by 
Columbus may have taken the credit, but the New World bee re Seen a 
had already been discovered by the Vikings centuries STORER RtC GE ee ken ately aon mt Reng 


before he set sail 
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How did Alexander Selkirk manage to survive for over 
four years on a remote island in the South Pacific? 
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Intrepid explorers 


VIKINGS IN 


AMERICA 


Hundreds of years before Columbus, the Norse 
were the first Europeans in the New World 


Written by Ben Gazur 
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he famed longships of the Norse were 
perfectly designed to skim the rough 
seas of the North Atlantic. On board 
could be a band of warriors bent on 
conquest or a community ready to 
settle some newly discovered land. Having colonised 
Iceland in the 9th century, it was only a matter of 
time before the Norse ships strayed even further 
westward. In the Groenlendinga saga, we have the 
Norse account of expeditions into North America. 


Erik the Red and Greenland 
When charges of manslaughter were brought against 
Erik the Red and his father Thorvald, the pair fled 
their home in Norway. Crossing the sea, they joined 
those Norse who had — 

already settled in the  "™©29RR > “Geen 

aptly - if uninvitingly = we / =. 
- named Iceland. Wwe y 


Here Thorvald died, while Erik the Red married 
Thjodhildr and raised their sons, Leif, Thorvald and 
Thorstein, and his daughter, Freydis, who would all 
play crucial roles in the Norse voyages into the West. 

Erik's violent past was not left behind in Norway. 
After killing Eyiulf the Foul and the famed dueller 
Hrafn, Erik and his family had to move on again. A 
change of scenery did not end the quarrels. A fight 
over a loaned set of wooden beams erupted between 
Erik and a man named Thorgest. Others took sides 
in the dispute and battles and bloodshed resulted. A 
meeting of the people in the area declared Erik an 
outlaw. Clearly, Erik needed a new home again. 

Word had reached Erik of a land beyond the 
western sea, So he equipped 
a ship for a voyage and c 
gathered a crew for y 
this chancy trip. To 







Vikings in America 





his friends he promised that he would return if 
he succeeded in discovering this land below the 
horizon. He left it unspoken as to what fate would 
befall his crew on the ocean if he failed to locate it. 
From Iceland, Erik struck land quickly and he 
named the spot Midiokul. A vast wilderness of rock 
and towering mountains of ice seemed to loom 
over this new country. Glaciers spilled down into 
the churning ocean. In the summers Erik led his 
crew on expeditions to locate sites for settlements. 
In the winters they dug in to survive the biting cold. 
After three years, Erik sailed once more for Iceland 
to tell people of his discoveries. When he told the 
tales of his voyage he named his new-found land 
of ice and stone Greenland - saying that a country 
with a good name would be more attractive. The 
next summer Erik returned to his Greenland, 
trailed by another 25 ships. Only 14 made it 
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safely to their new home. While his father Erik was 
colonising Greenland, Leif sailed back to Norway. 
He visited King Olaf, and this Christian monarch 
preached the new faith to Leif. Leif was taken with 
Christianity and, along with his crew, was baptised 
before returning west in search of his father. 


Bjarni’s voyage west 

While still a young man, Bjarni, a relative of one of 
the first settlers in Iceland, was filled with a desire to 
travel. Bjarni grew rich by plying his trading vessel 
between Norse settlements. Every other year he 
would set his sails for home, however, and spend 

a winter with his father Herjolf. One winter, Herjolf 
decided to follow Erik to Greenland and the old 

man sold his farm. Among his crew was a Christian 
from the Hebrides who had composed a famous 
song about the dangers of the stormy sea and rolling 
waves that would face them. His song called on the 
Christian God to watch over the ship. Perhaps his 
song was heeded by the new god for despite the 
dangers of the voyage, the ship reached Greenland 
safely, and Herjolf settled there. 

After a trading voyage that winter, Bjarni returned 
to Iceland to hear the news that his father had left 
Norway for Greenland. Perplexed, he decided to keep 
to his custom of spending the season with his father 
and turned his ship towards the west. Bjarni asked 
if his crew would follow him and not a man left his 
service despite Bjarni warning, “Our voyage must be 
regarded as foolhardy, seeing that not one of us has 
ever been in the Greenland Sea.” 

They soon discovered how foolhardy they had 
been when all of the dangers listed in the Christian's 
song were visited on them. 

For three days they sailed until the land they had 
left behind was hidden by the water. The good wind 
that had eased them across the waves fell and a 
terrible north wind started to blow. A fog descended 
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that hid the sky from them. For many days and 
nights they had no notion of where they were going. 
When the Sun once again showed its face they could 
navigate and hoisted their sails. On the first sight of 
land they sailed straight for it. 

“Is this Greenland?”, the crew asked Bjarni. He did 
not believe so, so they sailed on. The next land they 
found was green and pleasant with hills and woods. 
“Is this Greenland?" No, replied Bjarni again, for there 
were no great ice-capped mountains. The third land 
they discovered was covered with trees in a flat 
expanse. Once again Bjarni did not 
think it was Greenland and denied 
his crew the chance to land there to 
take on food and supplies. At this his 
shipmates grumbled but they sailed 
on anyway. 

The next land was a mass of rock 
and ice, which raised the crew's 
hopes of an end of their voyages 
but proved to be only an island in 
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Leif tried to persuade his father to join him on this 
new great exploration. At first Erik refused, feeling 
himself too old for the rigours of the long voyage. 
Salt spray and foaming ocean swells were thought 
more suitable for the young. Leif told him they could 
use his good luck on such a daring mission and 
succeeded in luring his father to the ship with praise 
of his skills. On the way, the horse Erik was riding 
stumbled and threw the old man. Erik took this for a 
divine sign that he had gone too far. No more lands 
were to be his for the taking and Erik returned to 

his home. Leif set sail for the lands beyond the west 
without him. 

First the ship came to the island Bjarni had 
discovered that was nothing but a flat and rocky 
outcrop dominated by mountains of ice. No grass 
grew and all the necessities of life seemed absent. 
Leif called this Helluland, for it seemed to be nothing 
but flat rocks (‘Hella’ in Old Norse). They could not 
settle here and so Leif set out on his ship again. 

The next land they found was flat and wooded, 
with broad and safe beaches of sand. Leif declared 
this land too would have a fitting name and called it 
Markland (‘Forest Land’). They set out from this more 
promising land in the hopes of greater discoveries. 

For two days and nights they travelled with a 
northeasterly wind in their sails. They landed on 
an island a short distance from a greater land. In 
the fine weather they explored the island. Seeing 
the dew on the lush grass, they tasted it and found 
it the sweetest water in all the world. Taking their 
ship to the land across the narrow gulf, the tide fell 
and the ship was grounded on a sandbank. Despite 
the dangers, they abandoned the ship, clambered 
into a small boat and crossed to the mainland. They 
discovered rich rivers and lakes in abundance. As 
the tide lifted the ship again they 
rowed out and took the vessel up 
one of the rivers into a lake. 




































The vines of Vinland 
Once ashore, the crew decided 
to build a long house there. The 
nearby rivers teemed with the 
largest salmon any of them had 
seen and as winter drew in the 





the great sea. Through gales Bjarni but the Minin grass barely withered. There 


commanded his ship onwards. 
Finally they found a land that 
seemed to match the descriptions of 
Greenland that had come to them. The ship made 
for land. On the spit of land above their landing spot 
they discovered the home of Bjarni’s father. Bjarni 
decided to give up voyaging and lived there with his 
father for the rest of the old man’s days. 


Leif sets forth 

Word of Bjarni’s haphazard voyages into the further 
west spread. Hearing of the lack of spirit Bjarni had 
shown in not exploring these new lands people 
mocked him, but others took up the challenge of 
following his course through. Leif, son of Erik the 
Red, travelled to visit Bjarni to hear of his travels and 
bought a ship from him. 
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would be no need to supply cattle 
with fodder. Even in the depth of 
winter, the nights were nowhere 
near as long as those in Greenland or Iceland. The 
longer days shone on a land that had no frost. 

Leif split the company in half. One group would 
stay and guard the house while the other would 
explore the land they had discovered. On no account 
were the explorers to stay away overnight. 

One night it was found that Tyrker the German 
had not returned with the foragers. This Tyrker 
was a loyal friend of Leif and Erik the Red, and Leif 
was angry with Tyrker's companions for losing 
him in this strange land. With 12 men he set out 
to recover his friend. Only a short distance from 
the settlement they discovered Tyrker in a state of 
bewildered excitement. He babbled to the men in 








German and could not be understood. Rolling his 
eyes and grinning madly, Tyrker began to explain 

his discoveries in the Old Norse tongue. Having gone 
only a little further than the others, he stumbled 

on something new. “I have found vines and grapes,” 
he told them. Tyrker swore that his homeland was 
famed for its grapes and that he knew what he was 
talking about. Despite grapes not being native to 
North America, there was presumably some delicious 
berry there that produced a sufficiently intoxicating 
drink when fermented. 

It was from this discovery of vines that it is said 
that Leif named the new land Vinland. Leif now set 
his crew to cutting timber and collecting fruit. The 
cargo was loaded on the ship in the spring and they 
set out into the rising sun for home. 


Leif the Lucky 

With fair winds and a calm sea, the ship made its 
way swiftly back to Greenland. Within the sight of 
the ice mountains and valleys of their destination the 
crew called to their captain, “Why are you steering 
so much into the wind?" Leif had been turning the 
ship for some time. He asked if anyone could see 
anything out on the waves. None of the crew could, 
but then none of the crew could match Leif's hawk- 
like vision. "I see a ship or raft,” Leif told them and 
pointed. Now they saw it too and the ship steered 
ever closer. “If they need help we will give it, and if 
they seek a fight we will be better prepared.” On the 
ship they discovered a party in need of help. 

When Thori, leader of those in the ship, heard 
Leif's name, he asked whether he was son of the 
famous Erik the Red. Leif said that he was and 
invited them onto his ships, with as many of their 
possessions as it could hold. 

For this rescue of those lost in the midst of the 
sea he became known as Leif the Lucky. Leif took 
Thori and his wife Gudrid into his own home. That 
winter illness struck the settlers and Thori died, as 


The Norse colonies in Vinland were soon 
abandoned, possibly due to the difficulty of 
the crossing and the lack of profit from trade 









did Erik the Red. While Leif had no plans to return 
to Vinland, his brother Thorvald felt there was more 
exploring to do. 


Thorvald's voyage 

Following Leif's advice, Thorvald made for the place 
his brother had previously settled. Over winter, 
Thorvald and his 30 men took in provisions from 
the rich lands around them. When spring arrived, 
Thorvald loaded a smaller boat to explore the 
western coast during the summer. 

The land they found was wooded and welcoming. 
[he forests came down close to the sea and the 
beaches were of soft, pale sand. The islands and 
rivers offered many places to explore. Despite 
their searches, they found no animal lairs or signs 
of human habitation until they came to one of 
the western islands. There they found a wooden 
structure clearly set up to hold grain and keep it safe. 
Finding nothing else, Thorvald returned to the Norse 
settlement in the autumn. 

The next summer they explored the eastern coast. 
As they crossed the sea a high wind pushed them 
onto the rocks and damaged the keel of the ship. 
Putting ashore, they repaired the keel and Thorvald 
named the place Keelness. Sailing on after the 
mending, they came to a place of safe anchorage. 
The land was fair and fine. Thorvald looked at it and 
declared that this was where he'd make his home. 

Returning to the ship, the men stopped. There on 
the sand they saw three small mounds that had not 
been there before. Approaching, they could make out 
three canoes made of skin, each concealing three 
indigenous men, whom the Norse named Skraelings, 
underneath. The party divided into three to approach 
them. All but one of the hiding men were captured. 

The eight that they had seized they killed on 
the spot, but the ninth escaped into the woods. 
Returning to the headland, they looked about and in 
the distance discerned villages. 
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Then, as if placed under a powerful charm, the 
Norsemen were overcome by a sudden need to sleep. 
Only a voice booming out of the sky was able to 
call them back. “Awake, Thorvald, thou and all thy 
company, if thou wouldst save thy life; and board 
thy ship with all thy men, and sail with all speed 
from the land!” This the Norsemen did, but even as 
they made it to their ship, innumerable canoes filled 
the sea. Thorvald called for the ship to put up its 
war-boards - shields to protect his men from arrows. 
Putting his faith in his ship's defences Thorvald 
offered no attack but let the arrows of the Skraelings 
clatter harmlessly against them. The Skraelings gave 
up the battle and retreated. 

Thorvald called to his men to see if any had been 
wounded. None had suffered so much as a scratch, 
but the captain had not been so lucky himself. He 
showed his crew the shaft of an arrow that had 
glanced through the war-boards and taken him 
under the arm. 

Knowing that his end would come soon, Thorvald 
ordered his men to flee as quickly as possible back to 
their own settlement. 

He only asked them to bury him at the point that 
he had thought would make a good home for his 
old age. “Bury me there,” he told them, “and place a 
cross at my head, and another at my feet, and call it 
Crossness for the rest of time.” 

At the settlement they gathered wood and grapes 
before sailing back to Greenland, bringing with them 
the tale of Thorvald's discoveries and his death. 


The death of Thorstein 

On Greenland, while Thorvald had been exploring, 
his brother Thorstein Eriksson had married Gudrid, 
one of those Leif the Lucky had rescued at sea. When 
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The Vinland Map is allegedly a 15th-century copy of a 
13th-century original, but its historicity is questioned 


“There on the sand they saw three small 
mounds that had not been there before” 


Thorstein heard of his brother's death, he wanted 

to sail to Vinland and recover his body. He crewed 
Thorvald's own ship with 25 sturdy men and set out 
to the west. His wife Gudrid accompanied him. 

For a whole summer it is said that their ship was 
buffeted by the sea and gales, so that they never 
knew where they were. By winter they had reached 
the western settlement of Greenland and sheltered 
there. Homes were found for all of the crew except 
for Thorstein and Gudrid, who instead had to shelter 
on their ship. Shivering on the wooden deck, they 
were visited by a grim-looking man. “I am called 
Thorstein the Swarthy,” he announced to Gudrid and 
Thorstein Eriksson. The swarthy man offered them a 
house to live in, and Thorstein Eriksson and Gudrid 
gladly accepted the offer. 

But death came among the settlers in that season. 
Many of Thorstein Eriksson's band sickened and 
died. Thorstein had coffins made for the dead and 
carried them back to his ship so that the bodies 
could be returned to their families. Then the disease 
entered Thorstein the Swarthy’s home, carrying off 
his wife. As Thorstein the Swarthy's wife Grimhild 
lay dead on her bed she seemed to move. The house 
moaned as if all the timbers of the building shifted 
and groaned against each other. Thorstein Eriksson 
sickened after this strange sign. Gudrid did all she 
could to comfort her husband, yet he died. As she 
grieved over her husband's body, Thorvald the 
Swarthy sought to ease her suffering. He promised 
to accompany Gudrid home and carry with them all 
the bodies of the dead. 

Then the dead man suddenly sat up and spoke 
loudly. “Where is Gudrid?”, he asked three times. 





Shocked, Gudrid did not know whether to answer 
the corpse, so Thorstein the Swarthy asked, “What 
do you want?" 

“I wish to tell Gudrid of the fate which is in store 
for her, so that my death may not sadden her too 
harshly, for I am at peace in a glorious place. I must 
tell you, Gudrid, that you will marry a man of 
Iceland, that many years of happy marriage shall be 
yours, and from you shall spring a large and famous 
progeny full of noble virtues. You shall travel the 
world - from Iceland to the far south before returning 
to take the veil in a church.” Having prophesied 
the future with his dead tongue, Thorstein Erikson 
returned to his bed. 

Thorvald sold his farm and possessions. He attended 
to Gudrid on her return to her home and returned the 
bodies of the dead to their families. 


Karlsefni's travels 

The same summer that had seen Gudrid return saw 
a ship arrive in Greenland from Norway captained 
by Thorfinn Karlsefni. This wealthy captain was 
welcomed into Leif the Lucky's home and passed 
the winter there. Karlsefni soon found himself in 
love with the widow Gudrid and could not resist 
proposing marriage between them. At the time there 
was much talk of another voyage to Vinland. People 
clamoured for Karselfni to lead the expedition and 
he accepted. With 60 men and five women who 
were all promised an equal share of the profits of the 
journey, Karlsefni and Gudrid set out. Since it was 
their intention to found a permanent settlement in 
Vinland, they loaded many cattle onto their ships 
too. Leif loaned them the use of the long house he 









had constructed in Vinland for the duration of 
their trip, though he would not give it over to 
them forever. 

The ships soon found the site of Leif’s 
expedition. A huge whale was driven 
onto the sand, which they captured and 
stripped of its flesh so that they would not 
go hungry that season. The cattle they set 

to wander freely over the land, though 

the bulls turned wild and vicious in their 
freedom. Soon the settlement was full of 
timber from the expansive forests and 
their larders stocked with fish from the 
rivers and game hunted in the woods. 

Winter was not hard for the settlers. It 

looked like life in this new western land 
was promising. 

The Skraelings came in the first 
summer. Many emerged from the 
forest, but when they approached the 
settlers’ cattle the anger of the bull and 

its bellowing scared the Skraelings 

into retreat. Fleeing from the bull, 
the Skraelings stumbled towards Karlsefni’s home 
and attempted to get inside. Karlsefni barred the 
doors. Since none could speak the language of the 
other, understanding was slow to be reached. The 
Skraelings then set out furs and other goods to trade. 
Karlsefni saw that the natives were eager to get some 
of the Norse weapons but he forbade any of his men 
to swap their sharp blades for goods. In place of 
weapons, he offered milk from the herd and a deal 
was struck. 

Despite the peaceable outcome, Karlsefni had the 
settlement surrounded by a strong wooden palisade. 
In this safe place, Gudrid was delivered of a baby boy 
- the first European to be born in North America. 
They called him Snorri. 

When the Skraelings next came, they arrived in 
greater numbers but still with packs of goods to 
trade. Karlsefni commanded the women to take 
out milk, which had been so sought after last time. 
When the Skraelings saw the milk they were so 
eager to trade that they hurled their goods over the 
wall and into the encampment. All seemed well. 

But then one of the Skraelings attempted to seize 

a weapon from the Norsemen. He was slain on the 
spot. Immediately the Skraelings fled, abandoning 
all of their items to escape. Karlsefni called his 

band together and told them they must prepare for 
an attack by the Skraelings. When the natives did 
return, Karlsefni had his warriors drive their bull in 
front of them since it had so terrified their opponents 
before. The battle went poorly for the Skraelings - 
one of them did manage to wrest an iron axe from a 
Norseman only to kill one of his own companions as 
he waved it about. The Skraeling chief, a huge man 
of fearsome power, picked up the axe and examined 
it. He flung it with all his might into the sea and his 
men retreated into the woods, never to meet the 
Norsemen there again. 

The Norse passed the winter in peace, but 
Karlsefni had made up his mind to return to 
Greenland. The ships were loaded with the timber of 

















A reconstruction of a Norse long house at 
LAnse aux Meadows in Newfoundland, 
where archaeologists discovered evidence 
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he land, the furs the Skraelings had traded to them 
and the bounty of the vines. 


The wrath of Freydis 

By now Vinland was thought of as a place where 
men might make their fortunes. It chanced to 
happen that just as Karlsefni returned from the North 
American settlement a ship carrying brothers from 
Norway arrived in Greenland. These siblings, Helgi 
and Finnbogi, were received by the daughter of Erik 
he Red, a haughty woman called Freydis. She asked 
he pair to join her in a voyage to Vinland, with the 
brothers to receive half of the spoils they won. Helgi 
and Finnbogi hastily agreed. Each promised to take 
an equal number of men, but Freydis immediately 
broke her word and carried an extra five men on her 
vessel. She tried to convince her brother Leif to give 
his home in Vinland to her, but once again he would 
only lend the house for as long as she was there. 

It was only on arrival in Vinland that Helgi and 
Finnbogi discovered Freydis' treachery. It had been 
agreed that the ships would stay together, but it 
happened that the brothers’ ship landed first near the 
settlement. Finding Leif's empty house, they moved 
their goods into it. Freydis was outraged at their bold 
move and screamed at the brothers that they must 
remove themselves from the home lent to her by her 
brother. With ill grace the two left and set up a house 
beside the sea. 

The settlers then set about the task of gathering 
goods that could be profitably returned to Greenland, 
with Freydis felling valuable wood for timber. As 
winter drew in the brothers suggested that all of 
the settlement could come together in the playing 
of games. For a time there was peace between the 
factions, but soon the games led to arguments, and 
arguments led to open hostility. Now no one passed 
from Freydis' house to the brothers’, and it was as if 
there were two camps drawn up for battle. 

In the depth of that winter, Freydis crept from her 
bed and, cloaked in her husband's furs, crossed to the 
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brothers’ house. Barefoot, she passed over the dewy 
grass. Pushing open the door, she woke Finnbogi 
from his sleep. “What do you want?" he asked 
brusquely. Freydis queried whether he was happy 
in this new land. Finnbogi replied that the land was 
plentiful and that there was no cause for the breach 
between the two groups of settlers, and so Freydis 
offered a solution. 

She and her followers would leave Vinland if 
Finnbogi gave them his ship, since it was the larger 
of the vessels that had carried them there. To be rid 
of her, Finnbogi agreed. 

On returning to her bed, Freydis' cold, wet feet 
woke her husband. “Where have you been?” he 
asked her. She flared up. “I have been to see Helgi 
and Finnbogi! I wished to buy their ship but they 
received me so cruelly that they struck me and 
sent me from their door. Will you have your wife 
unavenged? I will leave you if you do not rid both 
me and yourself of this shame!" 

At this Freydis' husband rose from his bed and 
gathered his men. They took their weapons and 
broke into the brothers’ house while everyone inside 
was still slumbering. Every person inside was bound 
and led out. All of the men they killed at once but 
none of Freydis’ followers could be induced to kill the 
five women that were there that fateful night. 

Freydis called for an axe and dispatched all five 
of the women herself. Now she swore her men to 
secrecy. Any man who spoke of the day’s deeds 
would be killed by Freydis. They would claim the 
brothers’ group had set sail, never to be seen again. 

Back in Greenland, Freydis showered those who 
had sailed with her with the booty of their voyage, 
hoping to buy their silence. But it didn’t work - news 
of her crimes soon spread. Leif came to hear of his 
sister's wrongdoings and even tortured some of her 
followers for their crimes, but, alas, he could not 
bring himself to punish his own sister. From that day 
onwards, however, Freydis and her husband were 
shunned by all who met them. Meanwhile, nothing 
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but good was spoken of Thorfinn and Gudrid. Of 
their line sprung many noble and blessed progeny. 


In search of Vinland 

The earliest written account of the discovery of 
Vinland comes from around 1075 in the writings of 
Adam of Bremen, who documented the journeys into 
the west. 

“It is called Vinland because vines producing 
excellent wine grow wild there. That unsown crops 
also abound on that island we have ascertained 
not from fabulous reports but from the trustworthy 
relation of the Danes.’ 

However, the failure of the Norse to establish lasting 
colonies on the North American continent led to their 
discoveries being mostly forgotten about in Europe. 
While Norse settlements have been discovered in 
North America by archaeologists, such as at LAnse 
aux Meadows in Newfoundland, the exact locations 
described in the saga are still debated. 

At one point in the saga we are told that on the 
shortest day of the year the Sun was visible between 
‘dagmalastadur' and ‘eyktarstadur’. If we knew what 
exact times of day were meant by these terms we 
would be able to identify the latitude of the Norse 
settlements. We might also be able to identify the 
unfortunate natives who were dubbed ‘Skraelings’. 

It says much about Norse culture that the first 
meeting with the Skraelings was a massacre for 
which no cause is given. Inuit folk tales tell of 
killing a foreigner, using the term for European, and 
knowing that they would return to seek revenge. 

The mystery of the vines of Vinland also persists. 
The seemingly befuddled Tyrker might have been 
sure that they were grapes, but we still do not know 
what kinds of berries the Norse actually discovered 
in North America - they possibly could have been 
cranberries or even bunchberries. Whatever they 
were, the wine that was produced from them was 
certainly potent enough to tempt others to follow in 
search of them. 
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How a real-life Robi 


man with a long, unkempt beard, bare 

feet and dressed in goatskin waves a 

flaming torch on the beach of a remote 
island, desperately trying to attract the attention 
of a British ship as it passes by. While this scene 
sounds like something out of Daniel Defoe's 
novel Robinson Crusoe, it is actually from the true 
story of Alexander Selkirk, a Scottish marooner 
who survived alone on a South American island 
for several years. Living at the same time as 
Defoe, many have argued Selkirk - who became 
a celebrity when he returned to Britain - inspired 
the novelist’s most famous character. So who was 
this real-life castaway? 


Off to sea 


Alexander Selkirk was born 
in 1676 in Lower Largo, Fife, 
Scotland. His father was a 
shoemaker and tanner who 
had expectations that his 
son would follow him into 
the business. But if his early 
life is anything to go by, it 
is clear that Selkirk had a 
tempestuous nature that 
often got him into trouble. 
When he was just a teenager 
he was ordered to appear 
in front of the Kirk Session, 
the local ecclesiastical court, 
for inappropriate behaviour 
in church. In 1701, he found 
himself in trouble with the 
Kirk again after he assaulted one of his brothers. 
Deciding to flee from justice, Selkirk went to 
sea. He embarked on a career as a privateer - 
essentially licensed pirates whose activities were 
government sanctioned as long as they only 
targeted the state's enemies. Joining up during 
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the bitter War of the Spanish Succession, Selkirk 
attacked and looted Spanish and French ships in 
the Mediterranean and Caribbean. 

In 1703 Selkirk joined the company of 
William Dampier, an Englishman who is better 
remembered for exploring parts of Australia but 
also made his fortune as a privateer. Dampier 
was in charge of two ships, St George and Cinque 
Ports, which left England on an expedition to 
South America in September of that year. 

An adept navigator, Alexander quickly rose 
through the ranks to become the sailing master 
of Cinque Ports, which was commanded by the 
21-year-old Captain Thomas Stradling. After a 
series of raids on Spanish ships along the South 
American coast, Cinque 
Ports came into conflict with 
a French ship in February 
1704, during which it was 
damaged. Soon after the 
Spanish ambushed it before 
the English managed to 


After a series of hectic 
battles, which had been 
poorly handled by Stradling, 
Cinque Ports was in poor 
condition, full of leaks and 
with a woodworm infestation 
making its way through 
the ship. The crew were not 
faring much better condition, wh : , 
suffering from a lack of food ee i Bae. 3 WP aie ig 
while the dreaded scurvy ran rife. LEIS eal yates Aas Cn 

It was clear that Cinque Ports was barely ; Lyi he ete ¥ 
holding itself together. Nearby was the island ay dae . . 
of Mas a Tierra, which was located in the Juan PKR rs Nive 
Fernandez Archipelago, around 400 miles off the re 
coast.of Chile. Stradling decided to head to the \ ! eines 
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Real-life Robinson Crusoe 
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The 18th-century author earned a 
reputation campaigning against the king 


Ini 


By the time he had written and 
published Robinson Crusoe, 
DTaP cele Ele NAD 
EMCO ERA 
hit, prompting Defoe to write 

es 0 a sequel as well as several 

J * other novels, most notably Moll 
A yi { 7 Flanders and Roxana. However, 
as in his own lifetime, Defoe was 
best known as a firebrand political writer. 

Raised as a nonconformist Protestant, Defoe 
devoted much of his energy to protesting the rule 
of the staunchly Catholic King James II. The writer 
even participated in the Monmouth Rebellion against 
the king in 1685, though he managed to escape 
punishment after the Battle of Sedgemoor. It did not 
go unnoticed how popular his writings were, and when 
James was deposed in 1688 Defoe found himself as a 
part-time advisor to the new Protestant king, William 
lll (better remembered as William of Orange). 

Defoe's fortunes changed after William's death 
in 1702. In May 1703 he was arrested for producing 
seditious libel thanks to his pamphlet The Shortest- 
Way With The Dissenters. Defoe had already been 
threatened with imprisonment for bankruptcy, and his 
financial situation did not improve after his release. He 
had no choice but to write propaganda for William's 
successor, Queen Anne. 

Unable to stay out of trouble, Defoe soon returned 
to his old ways and produced a number of political 
pamphlets that led to his imprisonment once again. He 
Cote)ay tale =temcoMTNiCM Colm Uae NCR (1 Me 18) 02) 
his literary success, when Defoe died in 1731 aged 70 
he was still drowning in debt. 
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Privateering was rife during 
the 17th and 18th centuries 






island in September 1704 so that his ship could 
undergo the repairs that it desperately needed 
and set off once again. 

But Selkirk had grown concerned about 
the state of the ship, believing that it was 
now unseaworthy. Attempting to reason with 
Stradling, Selkirk argued that Cinque Ports was 
bound to sink in its sorry state and that it was 
unsafe to continue the voyage. 

The captain refused to listen and in protest, 
Selkirk, his temper flaring, as it had so often 
when he was back in Fife, demanded that he be 
left behind on the island, preferring to stay than 
head to a watery grave. 

Stradling readily agreed and Selkirk gathered 
his belongings, hoping that the rest of the crew 
would join his protest, forcing the captain to 


listen to him. 


As Selkirk stood on the seashore and none of his 
shipmates followed, the weight of his decision 
hit him. Selkirk ran into the water as Cinque 


Ports pulled away and begged to be allowed back 
on board. Stradling gleefully refused, declaring 


that he was glad to be rid of him. Selkirk was 


~ suddenly left all alone on the uninhabited island, 
_ over 12,000 kilometres from home. As the ship 
sailed off into the horizon, the castaway reassured 


self that another English vessel would come 
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plants and animals that he could eat. As well as 
picking wild berries, he would fish in the lagoons 
and hunt wild goats. In fact, Selkirk eventually 
grew so adept at his new hunter-gatherer lifestyle 
it was said that when his rescuers found him, 

he could catch a fleeing goat with his bare 
hands. He also learnt to milk the goats and even 
domesticated a few feral cats, who would kill the 
tats that attacked him while he slept. 

As his clothes became ripped and torn, he 
took to wearing goatskins and walking around 
barefoot. While his ingenuity doesn't quite 
compare to the fictitious Crusoe learning to make 
his own earthenware pots, Selkirk fashioned 
himself a new knife from a barrel hoop after his 
original one broke. 
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Completely alone, Selkirk became afraid that 
he would lose his ability to speak so he read 
the Bible aloud and sung Psalms to himself. He 
would even talk to the animals. 

As the days and months passed by 
monotonously, Selkirk kept track of them by 
carving marks into a tree. During this time 
Selkirk did see several ships pass the island but 
refrained from drawing their intention in case 
they turned out to be Spanish vessels. 

The one time the Spanish did come into the 
bay and saw Selkirk on the beach, they chased 
him and fired their rifles only to lose sight of 


\ 


him when he escaped up a tree. Eventually tiring 


of their sport, the Spanish left the island and 
abandoned Selkirk to his fate. 


Selkirk fashioned himself a new knife 


Spanish vessels 
often fell victim 
to predatory 
privateers 
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William 
Dampier, the 
man in charge 
of St George and 
Cinque Ports 
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Real-life Robinson Crusoe 


CASTING CRUSOE 


Selkirk was one of several stranded sailors that might have inspired Daniel Defoe 


ie GUERRERO LA ROCQUE Like Defoe, this surgeon participated 
. ——, This French aristocrat was ~~ _ in the Monmouth Rebellion against 


While this Spanish sailor's adventures ns 
SS have been heavily mythologised, stranded with her lover after King James II but was sentenced to 
Guerrero was enslaved by Maya in southeast her fellow shipmates disapproved of their transportation for it. Pitman and several others 
Mexico after his caravel sank in 1511. However, relationship. Abandoned on the so-called Isle escaped but were shipwrecked on Tortuga, near 
he earned his freedom after proving himself a of Demons, La Rocque got pregnant and gave Haiti, in 1687. Pitman survived on turtle eggs and 
warrior, even marrying a local noblewoman. When birth, but her baby and partner died. She fish and even attempted to make pottery. He was 
the conquistadors arrived in 1519 Guerrero chose survived for two years - even killing a bear - found by privateers and returned to England. 
to fight against the Spanish invaders. before being rescued by fisherman in 1544. 
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MMU FERNAO LOPES z ROBERT KNOX 


This 16th-century Portuguese This English sea captain was held 

This Miskito Native American soldier was brutally tortured after captive for two decades after he 

was marooned on Mas a converting to Islam and siding and his father were marooned on 
: is Tierra in 1681, 20 years before with the Muslim resistance while stationed in Ceylon (modern-day Sri Lanka) in 1659. While 
Selkirk. In fact, he was rescued in 1684 Goa, India. After losing his nose, ears and right his father died from malaria, Knox lived as a corn 
by William Dampier - the same man who arm as punishment, Lopes stowed away on a farmer for several years before escaping to a 
would save Selkirk, who also recorded Will's ship bound for Lisbon before exiling himself Dutch colony and returning to London in 1680. As 
tale. It is possible Will inspired the Robinson to the island of St Helena - better known as well as publishing an account of his experience, 
Crusoe character Man Friday. Napoleon's final resting place - for 30 years. Defoe may have known Knox personally. 
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Recent archaeological discoveries show 
how Selkirk thrived on the island 


To cash in on the popularity of literature's most 
famous castaway, the Chilean Government renamed 
Mas a Tierra ‘Robinson Crusoe Island’ in 1966. At 
the same time, another islet in the same archipelago 
was renamed ‘Alexander Selkirk Island’ as a homage 
to the Scot. So which one did our real-life Crusoe 
actually live on? 

Wn M ie Re-la el Ra eee enn tela re] 
in Woodes Rogers's account of Selkirk's rescue, in 
2008 archaeologists found evidence of Selkirk’s 
campsites to corroborate the story. In particular, 

Dr David Caldwell, who led the expedition, found 

a fragment of a pair of navigational dividers, which 
Selkirk would have used in his role on Cinque Ports. 
Caldwell told The Telegraph, "| am satisfied in my 
Talia Meare Len nM nM) MKT aia) 
camp. | never thought we had a chance of finding it, 
but the discovery of the divider was crucial". Caldwell 
also found evidence that Selkirk built shelters near a 
freshwater stream and had a lookout for ships. 


A fortunate rescue 

Rescue finally arrived for Selkirk when a British 
privateering ship named Duke passed the 
island in 1709. Captained by Woodes Rogers, 
the crew noticed a bright beacon on the island 
that surprised them, as they believed it to be 
uninhabited. Who was on the island? Was it 
the Spanish? Rogers decided that the situation 
needed investigating and sent some men to 
explore the island. 

Once they arrived on the shore the men were 
astounded to discover a wild man waiting for 
them. Selkirk incoherently attempted to explain 
what had happened to him, but the men were 
unsure whether to believe his rather ludicrous 
story. They brought him back to the ship where 
fortunately for Selkirk none other than William 
Dampier was serving as the pilot and was able to 
vouch for the marooner. 

As it turned out, Selkirk had not been so crazy 
after all to leave Cinque Ports, as Dampier told 
him that the ship did actually sink soon after 
he was deserted, drowning the majority of the 


Early depictions of Robinson 
Crusoe, like this one, look very 
similar to those of Selkirk 














At first Selkirk’s rescuers 




















did not believe his story 
































crew. The few that survived, including Captain 
Stradling, had managed to escape the vessel on 
rafts only to be captured by the Spanish and 
thrown into prison. 

Before Duke set sail once more, Selkirk 
helped the crew gather food and fresh water 
from the island. Noting that it would be useful 
to have Selkirk and his navigational skills on 
board, Rogers offered him the position of mate, 
which Selkirk gratefully accepted. After living in 
isolation for such a long time, Selkirk struggled 
to get used to ship life and was unable to digest 
the food onboard Duke, which had been heavily 
salted to keep it preserved. 

However, this journey proved to be far 
more fortunate for Selkirk than his previous 
endeavours. The privateers kept finding smaller 
ships and towns to raid for treasures, soon 
amassing a great wealth, with Selkirk even 
commanding one of the boat crews. Upon his 
return to Britain in 1711, Selkirk had earned £800 
- the equivalent of £14,000 in today's money - 
making him a very wealthy man. 
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No place like home 


Pulling into port in London, Selkirk's story 


was soon the talk of the capital. Playwright 
Richard Steele interviewed him in detail about 
his experiences for the monthly periodical The 
Englishman. Captain Woodes Rogers also included 
an account of Selkirk's adventure and time on the 
island in his work, A Cruising Voyage Round the 


World, which was published in 1712. 
However, it was not long before Selkirk 


found himself in trouble again, being charged 

with assaulting a shipwright in 1713. After this 
incident, Selkirk finally travelled back home to 
Lower Largo to see his family after being away 


from home for over eight years. They were 


amazed to discover he was still alive, having 
given him up for dead long ago. While they were 
overjoyed to see him, Selkirk found it difficult to 
immerse himself back into the community, just 


like he struggled to adapt to life on a ship. 


Though Selkirk had hated his time on Mas a 
Tierra, going so far as to contemplate committing 
suicide, it was said Selkirk would head to a cave 


Unlike Robinson 
Crusoe, Selkirk 
did not have a 
Man Friday 
for company 


— 
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Selkirk read his Bible to remain 
sane in the face of solitude 


ta 


i 


Vii 


“He chose to enlist in the Royal Navy 
and became embroiled in a scandal after he 
abandoned Sophia for another woman’ 


located at the top of a nearby hill so that he could 
enjoy the solitude that he was used to. 

Deciding that he needed to make a change, 
Selkirk returned to London in 1717 - this time 
eloping with Sophia Bruce, a young dairymaid. 
Whether he actually married Sophia is disputed, 
as not long after heading south Selkirk 
abandoned her for another woman, an innkeeper 
called Frances, whom he also wed. 

While embroiled in this scandal, Selkirk was 
officially enlisted in the Royal Navy, but he 
earned extra money by cashing in on his infamy, 
telling his story of survival far and wide. 

By 1721 he had left England once again with 
the navy as part of an anti-piracy initiative. While 
he was away, Selkirk contracted yellow fever 
and succumbed to the disease off the coast of 
Africa that same year. He left behind two wills, 
one addressed to Sophia and one addressed to 
Frances, who subsequently became locked in a 
battle over his possessions. 


Origins of Robinson Crusoe 
Two years before Selkirk's death, Daniel 

Defoe published Robinson Crusoe. Many saw a 
resemblance between Selkirk and Crusoe, but 
their stories actually differ greatly. For example, 


while Selkirk spent less than five years marooned, 
the character of Crusoe remained on his island for 
28 years. Selkirk had also been deliberately left 
behind on Mas a Tierra, while Crusoe had been 
the sole survivor of a disastrous shipwreck. As 

for companionship, Selkirk was completely alone 
on the island, while Crusoe eventually gained a 
friend in Man Friday. Crusoe was also stranded in 
the Caribbean, not the Pacific Ocean. 

Whether Selkirk and Defoe ever actually met is 
still debated, but it seems unlikely that a member 
of the London literati like Defoe could not at least 
have heard of Selkirk’s story. In fact, we know 
that Defoe did draw on The Englishman interview 
and the Rogers account, but they were far from 
his main source. 

Rather, Selkirk's tale was one of many 
buccaneer survival stories that were popular in 
the 18th century, which Defoe drew upon for 
dramatic effect. This is why Robinson Crusoe is 
such a lurid tale featuring cannibals, earthquakes 
and tsunamis. It's perhaps no wonder then that 
Robinson Crusoe turned out to be so popular 
that several reprints of the novel were issued in 
the first year alone. His story has overshadowed 
the fascinating real stories of castaways, Selkirk 
included, ever since. 
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The capital of Africa's Benin Empire astonished Europeans 
with its beauty, so why is there nothing left? 


reat Benin, where the king resides, 
is larger than Lisbon; all the streets 
run straight and as far as the eye 
can see,” wrote Portuguese ship 
captain Lourenco Pinto in 1691. He 
added, “The houses are large, especially that of 
the king, which is richly decorated and has fine 
columns. The city is wealthy and industrious. It is 
so well governed that theft is unknown and the 
people live in such security that they have no doors 
to their houses.” 

Located in the depths of the jungle but connected 
to other African kingdoms and the Atlantic Ocean 
by the Niger River, Great Benin City was the imperial 
capital of an empire that, at its peak, stretched from 
Lagos in the west to beyond the Niger in the east - 
an area that equates to approximately one-fifth of 
modern-day Nigeria. 

Benin made contact with Europeans in the 1480s 
when Portuguese traders happened upon it while 


Ornamental 
masks made 





seemingly trying to find a way around the traditional 
Sahara trade routes. Dutch merchants arrived 100 
years later and, over the next 200 years, more 
traders came from England, France, Germany and 
Spain. They all returned home with amazing stories 
to rival Pinto's, but today if you mentioned the 
Benin Empire to a Westerner - even someone from 
Portugal, which maintained regular contact with the 
kingdom for 400 years - they are likely to stare at 
you blankly. So what happened to the great city of 
Benin and why did it disappear without a trace? 








The lost city of Benin 






Legend 
claims Prince 
Oranmiyan 
| introduced sy sas <J: eee : : 
gee 0 Benin's political, military and religious leader was an autocratic king 
Benin 
! 
The Oba rarely appeared in The Oba wore a headdress and tunic woven of As well as being the highest 
public but when he did an red coral beads. While only the king and his political authority, the Oba was 
attendant would shelter him closest companions were allowed to wear the the spiritual leader of his people. 
from the Sun. No one else was beads, they were so rare and valuable - traded Religious cults would often develop 
allowed to be shaded in this from as far away as the Mediterranean - that around them and many would even 
, way within the city. few others could have afforded them anyway. claim to have supernatural powers. 
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One of the most iconic symbols 
of the Benin Empire is the finely 
carved ivory mask depicting Queen 
Idia, created for her son, Oba Esigie. 
However, rather than being worn 
over the face, these were worn at 
the waist or around the neck. 


ROYAL GUARI 

Day to day, most Obas only 
carried ceremonial weapons 

such as a fan-shaped sword 

called an eben or a switch. 
Instead, they were protected 
by royal guards, who would 
be armed with swords, spears 
and, in later years, firearms. 


The beginnings of Benin 

According to the oral history of the Edo people, 
Benin was originally called |godomigodo, named 
after Igodo, founder of the Ogiso (meaning ‘rulers of 
the sky’) dynasty. Although Igodomigodo would go 
on to have around 31 Ogiso rulers who governed a 
formidable kingdom, the Benin Empire didn't begin 
in earnest until the 12th century. 

After years of political discord, |Igodomigodo sent 
emissaries to the neighbouring kingdom of Ife to 
ask Oduduwa, the father of the Yoruba, for one of 
his sons to be their ruler. Oduduwa sent his son 
Oranmiyan and he became the first Oba, or king. 

He had a son, Eweka, but Oranmiyan found it hard 
to rule and he eventually renounced his position, 
saying that the politics of the people made his 
leadership intractable. 

Oranmiyan called Igodomigodo “ile Ibinu”, or 
land of anger, and left Eweka behind with palace 
guardians to instruct him in the art and mysteries 
of the Benin so he could govern his own people. 
Eweka's eventual reign started the Oba era. Oba 
Ewedo, who took over after Eweka's death in 1255, 
changed the name of the kingdom from Ile Ibinu to 
Ubini, and it was later contact with the Portuguese 
that changed the name again to Bini, from which we 
get the name Benin. 

With the Oba established, the social hierarchy of 
the Benin Empire began to take form. Apart from 
the king, the political elite consisted of the titled 
chiefs - the Uzama n'lhinron - and the royal family- 
The Uzama were powerful, and their role : 
in customs and royal administration was gnomic. 
There were also the palace chiefs, who oversaw 
palace administration, and the town chiefs, who 
carried out regular administrative work such as ING OF THE JUNG 
tribute collection and the conscription of soldiers. aynietlsctoavals oe 
Other officials carried out various duties that remeeee 5 in Benin. As well as 
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from hunting to astrology, while there were also paces Med 13 i oe... ARMY 5 
‘ oe : le king used to keep ‘uling over many cities, towns an 
craftsmen who were like a caste guilds of artists several of the big cats as villages, Dutch sources claimed that 
produced art for the king and his royal court. pets, which were paraded the Oba could mobilise 20,000 soldiers 
on important occasions ina day and raise an army of 80,000 
like mascots. to 180,000 soldiers. 
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Benin City lay deep inside the jungle, but it was not = 

cut off from other places. The River Niger connected Be == 
it to Timbuktu, the capital of the wealthy Mali 

Empire, and other African kingdoms in the north. 

The river also flowed south to the Atlantic Ocean, 


One of the first cities to have a semblance 
of street lighting, huge metal lamps fuelled 
by palm oil (one of the empire's greatest 
exports) were placed all around the city 

- especially near the royal residence - to 


which is how Europeans sailed to the city. illuminate traffic. 


other greal wall = : 


Huge walls, which The 
Guinness Book of World 
Records describes as the 
world’s second largest 
human-made structure after 
the Great Wall of China, 
protected Benin City. The 
defensive fortifications 
included over 10,000km of 
earthen ramparts, some of 
which were over 9m tall. As 
if that wasn’t enough, the 
walls were also encircled by 
a moat. 


While 16th-century visitors often described Benin City’s layout as 
disorganised, American mathematician Ron Eglash has suggested 
that the city’s architecture - from the arrangement of its districts 
to the design of its houses, and even individual rooms in those 
houses - carefully repeated the same symmetrical patterns. 





The lost city of Benin 


Tour the rainforest villages 


Beyond the city limits, many people lived in villages in clearings 
in the jungle, farming yams, peppers and other vegetables as 
well as cotton. The French explorer Reynaud des Marchais noted 
how carefully the fields were cultivated in the 1720s, producing 
three to four harvests a year. In imitation of the city’s defences, 
many of these villages were ringed with protective moats. 


The grounds of the royal palace made up a great 
part of the whole city, with Dutch writer Olfert 
Dapper claiming it was the size of the Dutch town 
of Haarlem. It included the royal residence of the 
Oba, various reception courts, quarters for his 
courtiers and the royal harem. The main palace 
was square shaped with a wood-shingled roof, and 
from the 17th century it was decorated inside with 
bronze plaques. 


Benin broadway 


According to Dapper, the first 
thing you saw on entering 
Benin was a 6km-long 
thoroughfare: “a great broad 
street, which is not paved 
and seems to be seven or 
eight times greater than 
Warmoesstraat in Amsterdam. 
The street is straight and does 
not bend ay any point.” Each 
of the city’s nine gates led to 
broad streets like this, which 
crisscrossed the city. 


Many of the city’s inhabitants were craftspeople 
who were organised into guilds. While the all- 
important brass casters’ guild worked exclusively 
for the Oba, Europeans purchased goods from 
the wood carvers, ivory carvers, leather workers, 
blacksmiths and weavers. 
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es The Benin peers 
expanded through a mix 
of trade and conquest 


Bloodthirsty demise 
Portuguese explorers made contact with Benin in 
the 15th century and they quickly started trading. 
The relationship between Portugal and Benin was 
so cordial that Oba Esigie was said to have sent 
ambassadors to Portugal, an exchange that resulted 
in European influences on Benin’s art and culture. 

Esigie was reputed to have been literate in 
Portuguese and this boosted his interaction with 
the Portuguese traders. Meanwhile, the initial 
Portuguese missionary effort yielded some fruit 
as churches began to spring up in Benin. Trade 
continued between Portugal and Benin, with 
items including ivory, pepper and a limited 
supply of slaves exchanging hands. 

During this period, there wasn't really 
a major drive for a slave trade because 
it was mainly women who were sold 
into serfdom in Benin. Those who were 
enslaved - either because they were 
captured in war or forced to pay off their 
debts with hard labour - were arguably 
held more for the royal court's prestige 
than actual economic proceeds. Trade 
in slavery was therefore marginal, as 
enslaved men were more useful to 
boost Benin's military might than as 
a means of exchange. Besides, Benin 
was enjoying such an economical and 
military high that it didn't need the 
proceeds from the slave trade. It's also 
worth noting that Benin’s relationship 
with the Europeans went beyond trading 
goods to mercenary services. 

By the 17th century the kingdom 





had begun z 

to decline aagnutiaaneee of leadership, internal fractures and 

as a result See lads) indiscipline among members of the ruling 
of a lack class. When the slave trade was abolished 


and the price of ivory fell it hit Benin hard. In 
the mid-18th century the empire got a boost under 
Oba Eresonyen but it was not to last. The kingdom 
was starting to shrink as former territories began to 
move away from the old empire towards the British 
for both trade and protection. 

In the mid-19th century Benin began to trade 
in palm oil, and as the product became more 
important to the British they sought to make Benin 
a protectorate. The Oba took refuge in isolationism, 
and since Benin's political power had declined, the 
king took to making human sacrifices to reignite his 
sacral authority. 

In 1892, vice-consul H L Gallwey pushed Oba 
Ovoramwen to sign his now diminished empire 
over to the British as a protectorate. There was 
some doubt about whether the Oba indeed signed 
the treaty as he was unsure if the British had good 
intentions. By making Benin a British protectorate, 
the treaty would have facilitated commerce, ceased 
slave trading and ended human sacrifice. 

Benin eventually fell during the punitive 
expedition of 1897. The Oba sensed that the British 
intended to depose him so his chiefs - against his 
knowledge - ordered a pre-emptive attack on a 
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Benin treasures in 1897 7 


“She was described as both possessing 
milifary acumen and sorcery” 


caravan carrying unarmed British officers. Two of the 
officials managed to escape but the incident sealed 
Oba Ovonramwen's fate. Realising that his kingdom 
would be invaded, he ramped up the rate of human 
sacrifices to appease his ancestors. 

The news of the Oba’s increasing bloodthirstiness, 
coupled with the deaths of the British officials, 
became a justification for the invasion of 1897, and 
Britain summoned its forces to descend on Benin. 
The Oba, his chiefs and their followers fled, although 
they came back and eventually surrendered. 

The Oba apparently approached the British with 

the pomp and pageantry of his position but was 
humiliated and then deposed. He was eventually 
sent to exile in Calabar, in the southeastern region of 
Nigeria, where he died in 1914. 

Setting out to destroy what remained, the 
British set Benin on fire - but they moved the royal 
treasures to a safe place first. They sold some of 
the priceless artefacts in Lagos and transferred 
others to Europe, where they made their way into 
private collections and museums. The sales were 
meant to cover the cost of the expeditions. In 1914, 
the throne was restored to Eweka II, Ovoramwen's 
son, although under the supervision of the British 
colonial officers. What was left of Benin was nothing 
but a shadow of its former glory, and today no signs 
remain of its mighty walls or moats. 


© Getty Images, Joe Cummings 
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